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THE OUTLOOK. 


the stock exchange is not an accurate 
thermometer of a nation’s prosperity was illus- 
trated by the budget submitted to the House of Com- 
mons last Thursday by Mr. Goschen, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In spite of the low prices of stocks, 
it seems that the English nation has never been 
so prosperous. At the beginning of the year Mr. 
Goschen estimated a surplus of six million dollars ; 
at the end of it he finds a surplus of fourteen 
millions. This increase in the surplus came despite 
an increase in expenditures. A million dollars 
more than was estimated was expended in Ireland, 
largely upon the relief works to furnish employ- 
ment to the victims of the famine. An additional 
million was expended upon the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, chiefly in increasing the wages of the em- 
ployees. “The Government,” said Mr. Goschen, 
amid cheers, “does not believe that the cheapest 
labor is the best.” For the coming year the Gov- 
ernment does not propose to reduce the duties, but, 
instead, to appropriate ten million dollars to free 
education. When we come to consider the source 
of the surplus, the cause for congratulation seems 
less certain. Toa large degree it came from the 
increased consumption of beer and spirits. While 
the population had increased but one per cent., the 
consumption of beer had increased four per cent., 
and the consumption of rum twelve per cent. As 
Mr. Goschen humorously put it, “the nation had 
been drinking itself into affluence.” In an impor- 
tant sense it is of course true that the increased 
consumption of these commodities meant, not the 
increase of England’s wealth, but the increase of 
England’s want. Yet Mr. Goschen was undoubt- 
edly right when he said that this increased con- 
‘sumption of liquor was the effect of prosperity, 
even though it may be a cause of adversity. 


The Prime Minister of Spain has promptly set 
about redeeming his promises, made in the late 
electoral canvass, to inaugurate reforms in Spanish 
legislation affecting the laboring classes. On 
April 6 he delivered a long speech in the Senate 
upon the whole subject of social and labo. reform, 
and introduced the first of a series of bills which 
he means to urge. This one relates to the impor- 
tant matter of Sunday rest. As is well known, the 
workingmen of Spain have long and justly com- 
plained of the practical disappearance of their day 
of weekly rest. This has been partly due to the 
substitution of the feast-days of the Church for the 
regular Sunday observance, but as the former 
number only about twenty-five or thirty a year, 
the loss to working people is obvious. The law 
proposed by Canovas makes all Sunday work 
illegal for persons under the age of eighteen ; 
establishes the legal presumption in favor of a day 
of weekly rest in all contracts for labor where the 
contrary is not expressly set down; directs local 
authorities to enforce agreements entered into 
between employers and labor unions touching rest 
on Sunday, and orders the observance of that day 
as one of rest in all the public establishments 
of the National Government, and in those of 
the provinces and municipalities. Exceptions are 
made in favor of certain industries which for tech- 
nical or natural reasons do not admit of suspen- 
sion, as also in the case of occupations ministering 
to daily necessities. But in all such instances 
_ application for permission to work on Sunday must 
be made to the proper authorities. Altogether, 


the law, which will undoubtedly pass, marks a 
long step in advance for Spain. 
* * 


* 
Fuller information makes it possible to outline 


more definitely the character of the proposed Austra- 


lian Constitution. The Commonwealth of Australia 
is to be divided along the lines of the old colonies, 
which are to be known hereafter not as Provinces 
but as States. The highest legislative body is to 
consist of two houses, to be called the Senate and 
House of Representatives; the members of the 
Senate are to be chosen for terms of six years each, 
by the State Legislatures; each State having eight 
representatives in the Senate, half of whom will 


retire every three years. The House of Repre- 


sentatives is to be elected by popular ballot every 
three years, its number of members to be apportioned 
according to the population, but each State having 
not less than four representatives. The members 
of this Legislature, following the American and 
not the English model, are to be paid for their 
services. All such subjects as the public credit, 
the army and navy, banking and currency, trade 
and manufactures, commerce, immigration, bank- 
ruptey, weights and measures, copyrights and 
patents, are to be committed exclusively to this 
Legislature. It will control the postal service and 
also manage the telegraph system. All taxation 
and revenue bills must originate in the House of 
Representatives and be confirmed or rejected, but 
not amended, by the Senate. The Governor- 
General is to be appointed by the Crown, and to 
have a Council of seven ministers, who are to be 
selected from the membership of either house of 
the Legislature; the Governor-General to be the 
Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy, and 
to exercise a veto power over the Legislature. A 
Supreme Court is to be organized, consisting of the 
Chief Justice and four associates, which will act as 


a final court of appeal, except in certain public 


cases in which appeal can be taken by the Crown 
to the Council. Trade between the different States 
is to be entirely unrestricted, and the revenue 
above the needs of the Government will be returned 
to the States pro rata. 
* * 
The adjournment of the Senate without ratify- 
ing the Brussels agreement for the suppression of 
the traffic in slaves and the restriction of the traffic 
in liquor throughout the equatorial belt of Africa 
awakened the fear that it would result in over- 
throwing all that seemed to have been accom- 
plished by the Brussels Conference. This fear, 
however, seems to be groundless. As we under- 
stand it, the signature of the Netherlands several 
months ago made the agreement binding upon the 
thirteen powers which at that time had ratified it. 
According to the “ Missionary Herald,” the failure 
of our Senate to take action before its adjourn- 
ment does not signify that our Government has 
withdrawn from the agreement. On the eontrary, 
the time for ratification seems to have been ex- 
tended, and the matter will again be brought before 
the Senate when it assembles, and the Administra- 
tion will warmly favor the participation of the 
United States in this movement of international 
co-operation for the defense of the Dark Continent. 
One leading journal in this city takes the position 
that the United States ought not to sign the agree- 
ment, inasmuch as it would lead to “entangling 
alliances ”’ contrary to American tradition. With 
this American tradition we are in the heartiest 
sympathy. We even agree with old Senator 
Dickinson's dictum that the passion for diplomacy 
is almost as much to be dreaded as the passion for 
war. Yet every American statesman from the 


beginning has recognized that Americans have 
certain international rights which must be defended 
and certain international duties which must be 
discharged. The duty of civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing Africa is recognized by Americans as 
individuals more than by any other people. The 
duty of protecting her should receive a corre- 
sponding recognition from the American Govern- 
ment. The Brussels agreement in no way binds 
us to establish stations in Africa. It simply binds 
us to permit the establishment of such stations by 
other powers, and to require that our own citizens — 
shall be governed by the regulations established. 
A slight restriction of our shipments of liquor to 
the Congo Free State would be the principal eco- 
nomic loss we should suffer. The failure to ratify 
the treaty would be a national disgrace. 
* 


The dispatch from” Madrid outlining the reci- 
procity convention between Cuba and the United 
States, as drafted by Minister Foster and the 
Spanish Premier, is too incomplete and too con- 
fused to warrant any definite conclusions as to the 
importance of the agreement. Apparently Aweri- | 
can cereals, flour, petroleum, and machinery will 
be permitted to enter Cuba practically free of 
daty. The Spanish seem to have been chiefly con- 
cerned about the reduction of the duty on flour. 
American flour is now taxed twenty per cent., 
while Spanish flour is permitted to enter free. It 
is believed that the treaty will transfer Cuba’s 
flour trade from Spain to America. It is hard 
to see just what America gives in return for the 
concessions it has received. It is very singular if 
the mere threat to reimpose the duty upon sugar, 
coffee, and hides has compelled Cuba to make any 
great discrimination in our favor. The Cubans 
must know from the debate in our Congress last 
winter that we are as anxious to buy these com- 
modities without paying the duty as she is to sell 


them without advancing it. 


* 
* 


Again this year, the May Day demonstration 
will be of international importance. In England 
it will not take place on the first of May as else- 
where, but on the first Sunday in May, when 
50,000 men will probably be in procession in Lon- 
don. Inasmuch as many of the Liberals and a few 
of the Conservatives in Parliament are already in 
favor of a law restricting work in mines to eight 
hours per day, it is likely that the English demon- 
stration will be substantially a mass-meeting in 
favor of this proposal. It is, indeed, in the condi-, 
tion of the miners that the interest of the day will 
everywhere center. At the recent International 
Miners’ Conference at Paris it was proposed that 


there should be an international strike in behalf of 


a legislative eight-hour day. The French dele- 
gates, who represented miners now working from 
ten to thirteen hours a day, were almost violently 
in favor of the proposal. Nearly half of the Eng- 
lish delegates, however, opposed it; though it 
would have been far easier for them to be success- 
ful,inasmuch as some at least of the English miners 
now work but seven hours per day. This character- 
istic desire of Frenchmen to insist on what is ulti- 
mately desirable instead of what is immediately 
practicable will again find expression in their 
May Day demonstration. The Paris committee 
has issued a manifesto demanding the passage of 
an act making eight hours a legal day’s work 
throughout France. This violent temper on the 
part of the French workingmen is not likely, how- 
ever, to result in acts of violence. The meetings 
which they will hold upon May ist must be en- 
tirely within doors. The Minister of Commerce 
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has issued an edict that street processions and open- 
air meetings will be vigorously repressed. The 
Italian Government has assumed a similar attitude. 
In Germany, where ten thousand miners are now 
engaged in a strike, there is fear of some collision 
between the workingmen and the authorities. 
There is little likelihood, however, that the general 
strike which was talked of will be attempted. The 
leading Socialist organ in Berlin has come out 
strongly against it, declaring it would bring misery 
to the workingmen and destroy their organization. 


* * 


In this country, however, a general miners’ 
strike is possible. Two years ago the American 
Federation of Labor announced its programme of 
winning the eight-hour day step by step, taking 
industries in the order in which success seemed 
most attainable. Last year it was the carpenters 
who united in a demand for shorter hours, and this 
year the miners are to have their turn. Fora 
time it was hoped that the eight-hour day for 
miners would be obtained without a strike, and a 
great many of the operators are perfectly willing 
to grant it. At a conference held in Pittsburg a 
month since, however, general agreement was 
found impossible, and it is now believed that few 
of the operators will make the desired concession 
unless their competitors are forced to do the same. 
The failure to reach an agreement is greatly to be 
regretted. The loss to the mine-owners from 
granting shorter hours does not in any way com- 
pare with their loss from granting higher wages. 
Most mining labor is paid by the quantity of work 
done. Very few miners average eight hours’ work 
a day the year through. The Ohio Labor Report 
a few years since showed that more than half of 
the miners averaged but twelve days’ work a 
month. In case an eight-hour agreement was 
reached, the miners would have fewer days of over- 
work and fewer days of absolute idleness. This 
would be a gain morally as well as physically to 
them, without any corresponding loss to the oper- 
ators. The latter would sometimes have to antici- 
pate their contracts and get work done ahead, but 
this they could easily do if they knew it must be 
done. 


* * 
* 


Captain Reiter, who was recalled and suspended 
for his action, or rather inaction, in the case of 
General Barrundia, has now been appointed by the 
Secretary of the Navy to the command of a vessel 
engaged in the Coast Survey. The appointment 
gives occasion to some newspaper correspondents to 
assert that Secretary Tracy has found his previous 
action not supported by public sentiment, and has 
taken this method of reversing it, without acknowl- 
edging his previous error ina manly fashion. The 
“Evening Post ” makes this act of the Secretary an 
occasion for a new attack upon him, in which it 
takes the extraordinary ground that the Secretary 
had no right to suspend the commander of a naval 
vessel unless he had disobeyed some law. “The 
only thing,” it says, “for Secretaries Blaine and 
Tracy todo . . . has been to produce the law, and 
this they have failed to do.” And again: “There 
can be no end of it [this matter] till either the 
law is produced or its non-existence confessed.” 
This is the spirit of the martinet gone daft. It is 
the duty of the Commander-in-Chief of the army 
to see that the officers under him are competent for 
their places, and this is the duty of the Secretary 
of the Navy. In the opinion of Secretary Tracy, 
Commander Reiter proved himself, by his inaction, 
incompetent for the command of a naval vessel 
stationed in a foreign port for the protection 
of the American flag and those under it. In our 
judgment, and we believe in the judgment of 
a majority of the American people who have given 
the matter any attention, Secretary Tracy was 
right. He was, therefore, right in recalling Com- 
mander Reiter. But the circumstances did not 
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indicate that the latter might not be quite compe- 
tent for the command of a coast survey vessel, 
engaged in a peaceful occupation, which does not 
require great decision of character, promptitude of 
action, and readiness to take responsibilities. There- 
fore he is appointed to such a command. The 
allegation, made by some newspaper correspondents, 
that such a reappointment to a more comfortable 
berth is a tacit reversal of the Secretary’s previous 
judgment, shows a singular inability to comprehend 
the function of the Navy and the duty of its See- 
retary. The places in the Navy are not rewards 
of merit, the easiest places to be given to the most 
virtuous men. The Navy is the servant of the 
Nation, in which each officer is to be assigned to 
the post in which he can render the best service 
to his country; to the place, therefore, for which 
his abilities and his limitations best adapt him. 
Secretary Tracy’s action simply shows that, in his 
judgment, Commander Reiter is not the man for 
command in a foreign port, and is fitted for com- 
mand in a peaceful service at home. 


* * 


There is one State in which, if we may trust 
the daily papers, woman suffrage is making head- 
way. The Associated Press reports that more 
women voted in Kansas at the recent election than 
ever before, the increase in registration in the 
principal towns varying from two to four hundred. 
It is also reported that their vote was independent 
of party lines. In some instances they supported 
the citizens’ or independent ticket, and it is said 
that the wives of some of the best-known Republi- 
cans of the State worked and voted for the Demo- 
cratic ticket in some localities. We are not sorry 
to see woman suffrage given a fair trial in one 
State, for experience is the best solvent of prob- 
lems, and, whatever the result of woman suffrage 
may be in Kansas, the rest of the States may get 
the advantage of the light which the experience of 
that State throws upon this question. _ 


* * 


The National Convention of Theosophists, which 
opens this week in Boston, gives occasion for a 
word of explanation to our readers as to the mean- 
ing of this term, “theosophy.” Broadly speaking, 
philosophy proceeds from two starting-points and 
in opposite directions. Scientific or natural philos- 
ophy starts from observed phenomena and deduces 
therefrom certain conclusions respecting what Her- 
bert Spencer calls the “ Infinite and Eternal En- 
ergy,” in the presence of which we all stand. Thus 
God is the terminus toward which natural philos- 
ophy,looks and strives, albeit some phases of that 
philosophy assume that no definite conclusion can be 
reached respecting this Infinite and Eternal Energy 
—in other words, end in agnosticism. Theosophy 
on the contrary, starts from an assumption of God: 
God directly made known by contact of the divine 
spirit with the human spirit ; God not a conclusion 
reached by a scientific process, but a spiritual real- 
ity known by spiritual consciousness; God perceived, 
not proved. Starting with this knowledge of God 
as its foundation, its axiom, as the very beginning 
of its quest, it seeks, in the light of the knowledge 
of God, to explain the enigma of life, the mystery 
of phenomena, the self-contradictions of good and 
evil, pleasure and pain. In this broad sense of 
the term, the great religious spirits of the world, 
Paul and Plato, Calvin and Carlyle, were theoso- 
phists; but as, on the one hand, the philosophy which 
starts from phenomena and recognizes no knowl- 
edge of God except as scientifically educed from 
phenomena, is cold, rationalistic, unsatisfying, and 
issues always in a quasi-agnosticsm, so, on the other 
hand, the philosophy which starts with the knowl- 
edge of God, assumes the truth of spiritual con. 
sciousness, and refuses or fails to subject spiritual 
perceptions to scientific tests, issues in all sorts of 
unverifiable and sometimes incomprehensible mys- 
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ticisms, with strange vagaries and fancies respect- 
ing unproved and untested intercommunications of 
the spirits in the spiritual world. Theosophy, in 
the popular sense, and materialism seem to be the 
natural reactions one of the other, the remedy for 
the errors of both being a recognition of the spir- 
itual sense as a means of spiritual knowledge, and a 
recognition of the necessity of bringing all that the 
spiritual sense seems to furnish before the tribunal 
of reason to be tried and tested there. If 
our readers will bear in mind this brief and, 
we hope, simple definition, they will better be 
able to understand, perhaps, the reports which they 
may see of Mrs. Besant’s theosophical lectures, and 
the fragmentary reports from time to time of theo- 


sophical opinions and. movements. 


* * 


GENERAL News.—Last week the third battalion 
of the English Grenadier Guards showed insubordi- 


nation precisely similar to that which some time 


ago caused the second battalion to be sent to Ber- 

muda in disgrace ; the refusal to perform duty was 

followed by the arrest of some of the ringleaders, 

two or three of whom have already been tried, 

convicted, and sent to prison ; the cause alleged for 

the refusal to obey orders is excessive drilling and 

over-severe treatment by the officers ; it is believed 

that there will be an official investigation into the 

general treatment of British soldiers throughout 

the army. Mary Gough, the widow of the 

temperance orator, John B. Gough, died recently 

in Boylston, Mass.; she was for many years her 

husband’s constant companion in his travels and 

labors, and he was wont to attribute to her much of 

his success in building his own character and in 

aiding others——On Thursday last Rome was 

severely shaken by the explosion of about two 

hundred and fifty tons of powder stored near one of 

the forts ; several lives were lost and much dam- 

age was done to valuable church windows and to 

some public buildings. President Harrison has" 
reached San Francisco in the course of his trip 

through the South and West; he has been treated 

everywhere with the greatest respect, and his 

speeches have been listened to with great interest ; 

these addresses were, in general, happy in local 

allusions, and those made in the South were notably 
in a fraternal and conciliatory vein. It seems 
probable that the insurgent Manipuris in India 
have been fully subdued.——The Russian Grand 

Duke Nicholas, uncle of the present Czar, died 
last week It is reported that two more towns 

have been occupied by the insurgent forces in 

Chili; on the other hand, it is reported that the 
insurgents’ war ships, the “ Huascar” and “ Blanco 
Encalada,” have been sunk by monitors. The 
Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson was last Sunday 
evening installed as pastor of the Thirteenth Street 

Presbyterian Church of this city; the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, of 
Brooklyn.——Frederick W. Christern, probably 
the oldest importer and dealer in foreign books in 
this country, died in this city last Saturday, at the 
age of seventy-five. Ground was broken on 
Monday in Riverside Park, this city, for the mon- 
ument to General Grant. : 


The New Haven “ Palladium ” has furnished us with 
a new contributor and a brand-new idea. It credits 
an Outlook paragraph in last week’s issue to Lyman 
Beecher. Dr. Beecher has been dead these many 
years, but the “ Palladium” has suggested to us an 
extension of our company of contributors which will 
prove of the highest interest to our readers. Follow- 
ing this idea, we propose next year to put the writing 
of our Outlook paragraphs on theology into the hands 
of John Calvin and Frederick Denison Maurice ; our 
literary paragraphs into the hands of William Shake- 
speare and Sainte-Beuve ; and for contributions on so- 
cialistic questions we shall call upon Lassalle and Karl 
Marx. We are under lasting obligations to the “ Pal- 
ladium ” for thas making two worlds contributory to 
the interests of The Christian Union. 
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SCIENTIFIC SOLDIER. 


HE death of Count von Moltke at his home 
in Berlin on Friday evening of last week 
marks the end of one of the remarkable careers in 
modern times. Born in the first year of the pres- 
ent century, Von Moltke sat in the Reichstag on 
the afternoon of the day of his death, and up to 
the hour in which he passed away gave few signs 
of failing strength of body or mind. The first 
sixty years of his life were practically years of 
preparation, and it was not until he had reached 
an age at which most men begin to regard their 
life-work as substantially ended that Von Moltke 
entered upon the great epoch of his career, and won 
a world-wide reputation. Like his master, the late 
Emperor William, Von Moltke was an astonishing 
example not only of unimpaired vigor, but of the 
culmination of great powers at an advanced age, 
and the performance of great achievements after 
the period when most men have ceased to be active 
workers. So slight had been the ravages of time 
on the mind and frame of this veteran that the 
Germans had almost ceased to take into account 
the fact that he was past ninety years of age. If 


a war had broken out at any time during the last. 


five years, no one would have thought of Von 
Moltke asin any sense removed from its burdens 
or detached from its active direction. So sustained 
an activity, so splendid a work at a great age, 
confer of themselves a peculiar distinction upon 
Von Moltke, and give his life that satisfying sym- 
metry and fullness which is denied to most of us— 
satisfying because our instinct demands that a 
man's power should increase to the day of his 
death. | 

It is for another reason, however, that Von 
Moltke will be longest remembered. Although of 
German birth, he learned the rudiments of military 


science in the Danish army, in which he served as_ 


a cadet while a mere boy, being transferred to the 
Prussian army soon after becoming of age. At 
thirty-two he was attached to the staff ; at thirty- 
five he was sent to assist the Sultan in the reor- 
ganization of the Turkish army, and to that work 
he devoted four years, giving his tireless energy, 
his genius for detail, and his complete mastery of 
military science to the reorganization of the Turk- 
ish army and the improvement of the Turkish for- 
tresses in Bulgaria. He returned with some repu- 
tation to his position on the German staff, bit at 
forty-two he was still only a major on that staff ; 
although his mastery of all the knowledge relating 
to war, both ancient and modern, and his complete 
mastery of the equipment of all the modern nations 
made him a marked man in his profession. Slender 
in figare, agile, vigorous, silent, with a genius for 
system, and a rare faculty of inspiring obedience 
without sacrificing affection, he made himself in- 
dispensable in the German army. In 1859 he was 
made Chief of Staff, and at the age of sixty stood 
on the threshold of his great career, everything 
that he had done being, in a sense, preparatory to 
what was yet to be done. It was now that his 
peculiar genius showed itself, and that he became 
the incarnation of scientific warfare. This is his 
supreme distinction, and for this, apart from his 
services, he will long be remembered as a typical 
figure. 

As Napoleon stands for the man of genius, 
whose personality is the main element in his suc- 
cess, so Von Moltke stands as the man of supreme 
organizing talent, who treats war as a science, leaves 
nothing to the moment, foresees all combinations, 
calculates all chances, and wins by superiority of 
intelligence and preparation. The German army 
became, under his direction, a superb mechanism, 
not devoid of intelligence—for it was the thinking 
bayonet which conquered France twenty years ago 
—but trained to the point of absolute harmony of 
co-operation and to mastery of all the technique of 
warfare. Nothing was overlooked. The tranepor- 
tation, the commissary department, the hospital 


their practical bearings. 
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_ business, were as thoroughly organized as the 
Drill, equipment, 


fighting force of the army itself. 
physical condition, arms, locomotion, shelter—every- 
thing was foreseen and everything provided for. 
When the German armies moved, every inch of 
French ground over which they were to pass was 
better known by the German staff than by the 
French themselves ; every road and railroad, every 
possible means of supply, the conformation of the 
entire territory, its facilities for attack or defense— 
all these were mastered in advance, so that when 
the army made its descent upon France, it came 
with the awful precision of a vast force of science 
rather than a body of men subject to the imperfec- 
tions of human foresight and to possible disasters. 
But Von Moltke was more than a master of the 
externalities of war, or he would not have been the 
ideal scientific soldier. He was also a strategist of 
consummate ability, and it was first by making the 
best army, in all probability, that the world has 
ever seen, and then by directing it with unerring 
skill, that he won his great successes. Drill, train- 
ing, and education have made the German army, 
as they made the Germans great in scholar- 
ship and intellectual achievement in earlier years, 
and as they are now making the Germans great in 
commerce and trade. Whether it will be possible 
to maintain the German army where Von Moltke 
has left it remains to be seen, but his achievements 
are secure and his name will remain a synonym for 
scientific warfare. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION. 


N article was published in our columns a few 
months since on recent social movements of 
importance in England, and among these was 
mentioned the work of the Christian Social Union, 
the President of which is the Lord Bishop of Dar- 
ham, Dr. Brooke Foss Westcott. The chief activ- 
ity of this society has been confined to Oxford, 
where a strong branch exists. A clergyman recently 
returned from a visit to Oxford says that the enthu- 
siasm of humanity which may be witnessed among 
the young men of the land there gathered is a 
beautiful sight, and it is something which in its 
intensity and zeal for service can be compared only 
to the Crusades in the Middle Ages. 
branch has established an organ called the “ Eco- 
nomic Review,” which is to be devoted to the study 
of economic questions, especially with reference to 
Already this English 
association has made itself felt in the United 
States. 

Early during the present year an American 
Executive Committee was elected upon the nomina- 
tion of Bishop Huntington, of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
the Rev. R. A. Holland, S.T.D., of St. Louis. 
Among the members of the Executive Committee 
in addition to the two persons named may be men- 
tioned President W. Preston Johnston, of Tulane 
University, New Orleans ; President E. N. Potter, 
of Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y.; Archdeacon A. 
Mackay-Smith, of New York; Father Huntington ; 
the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, of Boston; the Rev. W. 
L. Bull, of Whitford, Pa.; Everett P. Wheeler, Exq., 
of New York; Francis Watts Lee, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, and Professor Ely, of Baltimore. These gen- 
tlemen met in New York on April 3, in rooms 
offered for their use by the Reform Club, and 
formed an affiliated society called the Christian 
Social Union in the United States. The statement 
of principles adopted was the same as that of the 
English society, and reads as follows : 3 


‘*This Union consists of Churchmen who have the follow- 
ing objects at heart: 

‘**(1) To claim for the Christian law the ultimate authority 
to rule social practice. 

‘* (2) To study in common how to apply the moral truths 
and principles of Christianity to the social and economic dif- 
ficulties of the present time. 

** (3) To present Christ in practical life as the living Master 
and King, the enemy of wrong and selfishness, the power of 
righteousness and love. 


This Oxford 
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** Members are expected to pray for the well-being of the 
Union at Holy Communion, more particularly on or about 
the following days : 


‘* The Feast of the Epiphany. 
** The Feast of the Ascension. 
* The Feast of St. Michael and All Angels.” 

The work which this society contemplates is, 
first of all, educational. Local unions will be or- 
ganized, leaflets published, and books recommended 
for reading. It is possible that analyses of the 
books recommended will be printed and circulated, 
as has been done by the English society in the case 
of Schiffle’s * Quintessence of Socialism.” Local 
unions will naturally hold frequent meetings for 
discussion, while the National society will probably 
hold annual conventions. The‘ Economie Review ” 
has been adopted as the American organ, and the 
American Executive Committee has requested that 
the Secretary of the Christian Social Union in 
the United States represent the American society 
on the board of editors. The first book recom- 
mended to members for study by the Executive 
Committee, of which Mr. Everett P. Wheeler is 


Chairman, is Professor Ely’s “ Social Aspects o { 


Christianity.” 

The rules provide that any Churchman may be- 
come a member by subscribing to the platform and 
signifying his intention to the Secretary, and that 
local unions may be formed, and, upon approval by 
the Executive Committee, shall be received as 
affiliated branches. In order that no one may be 
excluded by the amount of fees, it has been decided 
to ask for an annual coatribution from each mem- 
ber, allowing each one to give as much as he or 
she may see fit. Ten cents will not be refused, nor 
will ten thousand dollars ; but it is expressly stated 
that inability to make any contribution whatever 
shall exclude no one from membership. 

The work done must depend largely upon the 
funds placed at the dispesal of the Christian Socia |] 
Union. Prizes will be offered, lectureships and 
even professorships founded, if the resources of the 
society are sufficient. It has already been resolved . 
as soon as the society has the means, to establish a 
prizoa for the best essay on The Relation of the 
Church to the Nation, written by a theological 
student. The establishment of libraries of social 
science has also been mentioned. 

This society is confined to the Episcopal Church, 
not upon any narrow grounds, but for two main 
reasons : first, because it can thus work more advan- 
tageously with the Eaglish Union; and, second, 
because the members, for one reason and another, 
believe that this plan will enable them to do most 
effective work in their own Church. They hope 
that similar societies will be formed in other relig- 
ious organizations. 

The President of the society is Bishop Hunting- 
ton ; the first Vice-President, the Rev. Dr. Robert A. 
Holland; the other Vice-Presidents, E. P. Wheeler, 
Esq , President W. Preston Johnston, President 
Potter, Archdeacon Alexander Mackay-Smith. The 
Chairman of the Executive Committee is E. P. 
Wheeler, Esq.; the Treasurer of the Union is Mr. 
Henry A. Oakley, President of the Continental 
Trust Company in New York ; and the Secretary— 
to whom all communivations should be addressed— 
is Professor Richard T. Ely, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

The formation of a society primarily for study may 
seem a small matter to impatient souls, but it is a 
method of beginning which Tie Christian Union has 
alwaysadvocated. First letus know what we want. 
The Christian Social Union starts out with only the 
most general principles, and calls upon all members 
of the Episcopal Church to join it, provided they 
are earnest in their desire to know the truth, and 
are willing to make sacrifices for the general 
weal. We venture to assert, however, that, a3 they 
come together and endeavor to ascertain, first, the 
truth, and, second, what they should do to improve 
social conditions, the substantial unity among them 
will soon be as surprising as it is gratifying, and 
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that this amount of unity will grow as long as there 
is vigorous life in the society. 

There is no cement to draw Christians together 
like practical Christian work. The experience of 
a French society similar to the Christian Social 
Union is only one of many proofs which might be 
adduced. This French Society is called the Prot- 
estant Association for the Practical Study of Social 
Questions. French Protestantism was not over- 
zealous when this Association was started three 
years ago amid many misgivings, and it was split 
up into bitter factions. The third annual convention 
has recently been held, and the published report 
shows increasing approach to unanimity and grow- 
ing fraternity and enthusiasm. It begins to look 
as if a new era for French Protestantism were 
about to dawn, and the Association for the Practical 
Study of Social Questions must be credited for 
bringing into the French churches new life-giving 
warmth. 

The Christian Social Union has the best wishes 
of The Christian Union, and we hope and believe it 
will awaken the Protestant Episcopal Church to a 
clearer perception of its responsibilities, and will 
quicken its social activities. 


IS THE BIBLE AN AUTHORITY ? 


W®* publish in another column a second letter 
from Professor William A. Anthony. If in 
our previous comment on his previous letter we 
seemed personally to criticise him for a want of 
knowledge of Biblical matters, we retract the criti- 
ont It applied, in our intention, not to the writer, 
concérning whose Biblical knowledge we knew 
nothing, but to the letter, which seemed to us 
written from the point of view of one more famil- 
iar with Puritan than with ecumenical theology. 
Professor Anthony maintains, if we understand 
him, that the Bible cannot be an authority if it is 
not infallible ; just as some of the orthodox critics 
of modern thought maintain that it must be infalli- 
ble because it is an authority. Both disputants 
assume as their major premise that nothing can be 
an authority which is not infallible, and draw their 
antagonistic conclusions because they adopt different 
We think they are both equally 
in error in the major premise. Authority and 
infallibility are not synonymous. The Supreme 
Court of the United States is an authority on all 
questions of constitutional law; but itis not infalli- 
ble. Its authority rests partly upon our agreement 
to accept its conclusions as binding upon us ; partly 
upon the inherent force which belongs to the con- 
clusions of men who are experts upon the subject. 
Mr. Edison is an authority on the subject of elec- 
tricity ; but he is not infallible. If a sophomore 
at college should scout Mr. Edison’s conclusions, 
and count them of no weight, we should laugh at 
his self-conccit; yet neither should we commend 
the collegian who abnegated his own right of origi- 
nal investigation, and accepted whatever Mr. 
Edison should say as an absolute finality. It is 
evident from these illustrations—and they might 
be indefinitely multiplied—that we constantly rec- 
ognize in daily life authority where we refuse to 
recognize infallibility ; that we bow to the superior 
judgments of others before whom we refuse to 
grovel; that we yield our judgment to their greater 
knowledge or larger wisdom, though we do not 
abnegate our own judgment; that we have habitu. 
ally acknowledged standards in literature, in art, in 
music, in architecture, in science, in law, by which 
we test our own individaal judgments, while at the 
same time we use our own individual judgments 
in determining whether these are standards, and to 
what degree they shall be standards for us. We 


minor premises. 


have no doubt that the Christian world at large, 
in saying that the Bible is an authority and a 
standard, means what the legal world means when 
it says that the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States are an authority and a standard. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


On the one hand, the individual man is not to assert 


his own personal judgment and conscience as a 


supreme and infallible director even of his own 
conduct ; he is to rectify it by comparison with the 
judgments of the Christian world and by the 
teachings of the Bible. On the other hand, he is 
not to strangle his own conscience and judgment, 


and follow blindly the teachings of the Church or | 


the teachings of the Bible, as though either of them 
were, or could be, a substitute for his own spiritual 
and intellectual activity. The familiar figure 
which compares the Bible to a compass is a sug- 
gestive one. He who should go to sea without a 
compass, because there are variations in it ; and he 
who should implicitly trust in the compass, and 
make no allowance for variations, would alike be 
liable to shipwreck. The navigator reaches his 
conclusion as to his voyage by exercising his own 
judgment, in connection with what the chart and 
the compass and the heavens tell him. 

Whatever may be thought of the specific utter- 
ances in Professor Briggs’s address, we cannot see 
how it is possible to doubt that the central propo- 
sition to the elucidation of which he devotes him- 
self is true. The only real authority is God; and 
the Bible, the Church, and the individual moral 
judgment are all interpreters of the law of God. 
Neither one of them is infallible. No man can 
afford to dispense with either. The wise man will 
consult his own moral judgment, the common con- 
science of the Christian world, and the teaching of 
the Bible ; and, correcting the variations in each 
by the revelations of the other, out of their com- 
mon and concurrent testimony will learn the truth 
of life and the path of duty. 

The divine object of life is not to enable men to 
know infallibly the truth. Its object is the de- 
velopment of moral character, and this develop- 
ment is secured only by the exercise of moral 
judgment. An infallible Church which allows no 
room for the exercise of moral judgment, but de- 
termines by authority each specific question of 
doctrine or of casuistry, produces a Spain or an 
Ireland. An infallible Book, if it could really be 
so used as to allow no room for the exercise of 
moral judgment, if it could infallibly determine 
every question of doctrine and every problem of 
duty, would equally stifle the moral and the intel- 
lectual nature of those to whom it was given. The 
divine object both of the Bible and of the Church 
is to stimulate men to think for themselves, and to 
guide them in their thinking to wise and benefi- 
cent results. The perpetually unsolved, and in 
some sense unsolvable problem, for each one of us 
is so to intermingle independence and humility 
that, on the one hand, we shall neither be betrayed 
by our self-conceit into the notion that we are in- 
fallible, nor, on the other hand, be led by our 
humility to abnegate our own divine faculties, and 
use the Bible, not as a lamp to guide us to 
the truth, but as an excuse for not searching after 
it. 

It is legitimate to add in a sentence that it is 
very doubtful whether Elisha ever cursed little 
children, and doubtful whether the Bible intimates 
that he did so; that it is very doubtful whether 
Elijah claimed to be authorized by God to put to 
death the prophets of Baal, and very certain that 
the Bible does not declare that God did so author- 
ize him; and that as to Ezra’s requirement, it is at 
least a fair question whether it was not demanded 
by both ethical and political considerations. 


We cannot add to the force of the following letter, 
which is all the more sinewy and vigorous because it 
was not written for publication. We add a question 
for the consideration of our readers: Has any aristoc- 
racy ever developed as many strong men in as brief a 
space of time as democracy is continually developing ? 

Here is a suggestion in the line of your “ Optimistic 
Number.” Take the following list of public men 
lately deceased : 
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Secretary Windom, ex-Governor Robinson, states- 
men ; Barnum and Barrett, theatrical; Sherman and 
Joe Johnston, soldiers ; Larry Jerome, business ; the 
Rev. Dr. Crosby and Dr. Spear, clergymen; James 
Redpath, George Houghton, journalists. 

What a striking list of men, all characteristic Amer- 
icans—all men of strong brain, all clean men and pub- 
lic-spirited. 

Is there not hope of a nation which ‘can produce 
such a high average of manhood ? 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES F. WINGATE. 


THE CENTER WITHIN. 


i building any structure, one of the fundamental 

rules of construction is that the center of gravity 
shall lio well within base lines. There are a 
great many men and women who violate this rule 
in the building of their lives. The real center for 
them lies outside the base lines; they are seeking 
something external, and they are continually meas- 
uring their advance or retrogression by outside 
objects. Real success is always within. External | 
success is never true success unless it be the out- 
ward sign of an inward and spiritual grace. We 


were not made to be the creatures of circumstances, 


the victims of accident; we were made to be 
masters of the world. But this mastery is possi- 
ble only to those whose supreme interests in life 
are not subject to the variations of circumstance 
or to the caprice of accident. The man who cares 
supremely for reputation or advancement or money 
is always at the mercy of the world. His whole 
structure may come crashing about his ears at any 


‘moment. He, on the other hand, who aims at in- 


ward success builds on immovable foundations. 
Nothing can check or thwart the growth of char- 
acter ; adversity and prosperity alike strengthen its 
sinews and develop its resources; joy and sorrow 
minister in common to the unfolding of its noblest 
possibilities. An interior standard of values is the 
only standard which gives us right estimates of 
what the world offers ; the only standard which 
teaches us to use money without overvaluing it, and 
to enjoy prosperity without becoming its servant. 
Men are often greater in defeat than in victory ; 
when all extraneous elements of success are removed, 
we discern the completeness and beauty of the 
inward success. Inthe great tragedy of ‘‘ Lear’’ 
the discarded king is nowhere so great as when 
everything has been swept away and he stands 
with the dead Cordelia in his arms. Great sor- 
rows and manifold trials have taught him where 
the secret of life lies, and have enabled him to dis- 
cern true love from its imitation ; and we recognize, 
even in his agony, that his life has at last freed 
itself. The man who aims to be just, true, pure, 
and noble, and values himself in the proportion in 
which he attains these things, has founded his 
house upon a rock, and no storm can sweep it away. 
To him everything that comes means added strength 
and resource. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Those persons who suppose that the forests of 
America have nearly disappeared, and are alarmed 
over the climatic effects about to ensue, should have 
been with the Spectator lately (the third week in 
March) in his journeying across the northern penin- 
sula of Michigan. He would have seen trees enough 
to reassure him for a while. The vastness and con- 
tinuity of the forest which still covers the northern 
part of this continent few appreciate. The Spectator 
knows from personal observation something of its 
extent, or he never would have realized it himself. 
Nevertheless thousands of families are scattered 
along the railways, sometimes within sight of it, begin- 
ning life in the woods like the frontiersmen of half a 
century ago. Here are the same log houses, amid 
small, stumpy clearings, familiar to the youth of our 
grandfathers on the Western Reserve or along the 
Wabash ; and yet how different are the two cases ! 
These people are nearly all foreigaers—Scandinavians. 
They have followed, not preceded, large enterprises. 
The sentiment of their life is wholly different from 
that which animated the settlers of the Ohio Valley, 
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for instance. In front of their doors runs the railroad, 
and they know nothing of the self-sufficiency, nor of 
the loneliness, isolation, and fear of danger and distress 
in the woods which gave so deep and bloody a hue to 
the life of the early settlers of Kentucky or Michigan. 
These people prosper more rapidly, too. Their farm- 
ing—hay, oats, and vegetables, in a poor way—is sec- 
ondary to forest work. There is always a chance for 
them to make good wages. From November to March 
they are “in the woods,” living at a camp and sawing 
‘down trees, for chopping is no longer practiced. They 
dwell in a'set of cabins in the midst of the forest, where 
-one man stays about camp to cook and keep watch 
while the others are away at work ; and there are few 
outdoor occupations more healthful or enjoyable. 
You may see scores of old men who have never been 
anything but woodsmen and never will be—to whom 
town life or farming, or even working in a mill,is im- 
possible. They will lie idle all summer rather than do 
so, and return to the camps in the fall dead broke but 
happy. Others never go to the woods proper, but lie 
idle all winter, working only on the drive and about 
the mills during the warm half of the year ; and no 
counsels of prudence do them any more service than 
the other sort. In March, when the winter gangs begin 
to come out of the woods and driving has not begun, 
both sets of idlers meet, half of them, at least, with a 
pocket full of wages, and grand sprees ensue. 


* 


As April approaches, the logs cut during the winter 


all over the country may be found lying crowded upon ~ 


the ice and along the banks of every stream. We con- 
tinually crossed what seemed broad paths winding away 
into the brush, always filled from side to side with logs, 
all laid lengthwise. They were half buried in snow, 
and we knew that under them trickled a river fed from 
some far-away lake. For many years the lumbermen, 
more or less assisted by public funds, have been clear- 
ing of snags and obstructions of all sorts the chan- 
nels of all these forest riversof Northern Wisconsin and 
_ Michigan, so that logs may be floated uninterruptedly 
from their sources down. This was a long and expen- 

sive task, but it has been accomplished, and few bave 
been deemed too small to receive attention. A stream 
that will not serve to float logs when the spring freshets 
begin must be insignificant indeed. Many creeks which 
one can jump across even when they are “ high” will 
transport thousands of logs, though often these must be 
- gut to twelve-feet, instead of the ordinary sixteen-feet, 
length, in order to get around the bends. When the 
freshet comes and the logs start, men must travel along 
with them, pushing and straightening, extricating them 
from jams, and keeping them going. It is exciting and 
enjoyable work, and it is rare here that any one is hurt, 
as happens in the deeper, swifter currents of the Wis- 
consin and Chippeway Rivers and the great torrents of 
Maine. This is called “driving,” and the workmen 
say they are “on the drive ” until the last log has been 
floated down and collected in great booms at the mills 
near the railroad or river’s mouth. 


* 


The river is everything to the woodsman. It defines 
his world—a social territory as large as the drainage 
basin, and separated by a “height of land” from 
another * river.” All the streams and lakes are classi- 
fied under the name of the ultimate outlet, as Chippe- 
way waters, Manistique waters, and soon. The woods- 
man can point out to you characteristics individual to 
each : certain trees which flourish on one river and 
not on the other ; contrasts in animal life,-wind, and 
weather. Thus, the sources of the Wisconsin and the 
Chippeway intermingle like the twigs of two bushes 
growing side by side, yet the waters of the former 
contain no trout at all, while those of the latter have 
little else. This circumscribed and special life has de- 
veloped what is so rare in the United States, a local 
working costume. The peculiarity of its shape is its 
snugness—no broad hat-brims or flying coat-tails must 


be left to catch on brush or entangle the wearer witha — 


sliding log or falling tree. In place of long overcoats, 
there, one sees short jackets—reefers ; and caps, often 
of fur and provided with flaps to keep the snow out of 
the neck and frostaway from the ears. The feet, too, 
tramping all day in the snow, must be looked after. 
' Leather boots would by no means do. Some wear 
boots made of felt, or of rubber with felt legs; but 
the best and ordinary protection consists of two pairs 
of heavy woolen socks, one inside and the other ont- 


side the trousers leg, over which is worn a very heavy — 


rubber shoe having an arrangement for buckling across 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


the instep. And the gayety of this garb! Whether 
it is a protest against the universal chiar-oscuro of the 
winter woods, or owing to that light-heartedness and 
childlike estimation of things which seems to belong 
to those who dwell in the forest or mountains any- 
where, these men are never tired of adorning them- 


selves with bright colors. Their shirts and overstock- 
ings are fiery red every time. When you see a necktie 
it is as gay as possible. Caps of striped fur or green 


or red cloth are in vogue, and the coats are made of 


rough-haired horse-blankets with broad bright stripes 
or large colored figures. Elsewhere this would be 
clownish, but it seems a perfectly natural and artistic 
clothing upon these stalwart, yellow-haired workmen 
of the woods. 

Much of the forest one sees from the railroad seems 
to consist wholly of hardwood and underbrush, in a ter- 
rible jungle, partly concealing many stumps. This is 
‘old cuttings”—that is, tracts over which the lumber- 
men have gone and removed all the pine, and the 
serviceable spruce, hemlock, and cedar. Not a single 
burned tract of any considerable extent was encoun- 
tered. This forest was, to all intents and purposes, as 
good as ever for the preservation of water for rivers 
and lakes. Large areas of the old cuttings have been 
gone over a second time within recent years, since trans- 
portation facilities are increased, but in this second cut- 
ting everything of any value is taken, so that for half a 
century—perhaps a whole one—it would be unprofitable 
tocut again. Logs not more than six inches through are 
sawed, and nothing left of these useful kinds but mere 
saplings. But in Michigan great patches of untouched 
woodland were passed. Here the straight, smooth pines 
towered in almost conscious majesty far above their 
fellows, and showed “ the forest primeval” awaiting the 
ax, and year by year growing in value. Sometimes, 
in the lower lands, dense groves of hemlock and cedar 
varied the monotony, and this was the most beautiful 
part of the woods. 
* 

The weather and degree of snow during the past 
winter have been as favorable as possible for lumber- 
ing operations, and an enormous “cut” is expected to 
be driven successfully to the mills. One mill-owner 
said that he should probably far exceed his last sea- 
son’s work, and that, he added with pride, was 75,000,- 
000 feet. He evidently meant to be impressive, but 
the Spectator had to confess that he could form no 
conception of what the figures meant. ‘“ Well,” said 
he, ‘it would make 7,500 car-loads, or perhaps a hun- 
dred piles as big as the Exchange Hotel at the Sault.” 
That gave one a somewhat better comprehension of the 
amount. But white pine lumber is not the only product 
of the woods. After it comes Norway pine, which 
makes excelient lumber for certain purposes, and is not 
so expensive. A large quantity of it was sent last year 
from upper Michigan to the diamond fields of South 
Africa, where it had to be hauled by oxen some two 
hundred miles beyond the terminus of the railway. 
Spruce and hemlock have their uses as lumber, etc., and 
are saved. Cedar is cut mainly for paving-blocks and 
posts. Spruce and tamarack are used as railway ties 
in enormous quantities, and the former is an important 
wood for making paper pulp. The pulp wood par ez- 
cellence, however, is poplar, of which great piles, in six- 
foot lengths, are to be seen stacked along the railway 
track and at the lake ports. Near the cities thousands 
of cords of hardwood are made into fuel. Finally, in 
the neighborhood of the ore mines and smelters of the 
Gogebic country, and along the south shore of Lake 
Superior, the débris left by those who have culled out 
all the rest is chopped down and converted into char- 
coal for the making of iron; and in certain centers of 
charcoal-burning the otherwise wasted smoke and 
gases are caught and made to yield surprising quanti- 
ties of valuable ammonia, pyroligneous and sulpharic 
acid. Thus the forest is utilized, root and branch. 


MR. BURROUGHS AND THE DOCTORS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


One of your correspondents asks for my authority in 
making the statement in The Christian Union of 
March 19 that a German physician recently removed a 
diseased lung from one of his patients with success. 
My authority is the source from which we get most of 
our information nowadays—to wit, the newspaper. 
Here is the statement as I read it in the paper : 


‘** Not long ago Professor Tillmanns, of Leipzig, performed 
the unique surgical feat of removing a lung which had be- 


563 
come hopelessly diseased. The patient recovered, not only 
from the operation, but from the disease, and in a few 
months had lost the appearance of an invalid to such an ex- 
tent that Dr. Tillmanns failed to recognize him when he 
called. Sir Morell Mackenzie says that this case seems to 
open up great possibilities for the combination of Koch’s 
treatment with surgery.—{Rochester Herald.” 

I notice that the London “ Lancet ” recently, in dis- 
cussing the notion, held by so many people, that there 
is a remedy for every disease if we know where to pat 
our hand upon it, spoke of drugs generally in a way 
that would have been rank heresy a few decades ago. 
It said, among other things, that we had not one specific. 

Those who claim so much for drugs are like the 
people who attribute our prosperity as a nation to “our 
high tariff. Wedonot know how much greater we 
might have prospered with a low tariff, because we 
have not tried it ; and the doctors do not know how 
quickly their patients would recover without drugs, 
because they do not give them a chance. In cases of 
fever the doctors of our boyhood used to aim to break 
it up, but usually broke up the patient instead. Now the 
wise physician lets the fever alone, and aims to keep up | 
the strength of the man. He does not fight the one ; 
he assists the other. I have known an old country 
practitioner to resort to blood-letting in a severe case 
of typhoid fever ; of course the young man died. 

If drugs are so efficacious, why is it that of the two 
opposite schools of medicine, the allopathic and the 
home: >pathie, the latter in general practice are quite 
as successful as the former, and I believe more so—be- 
cause, if they don’t heal, they don’t kill? And the hy- 
dropathists are successful too. In fact, any let-alone 
system of practice makes astonishing cures. 

Joun Burrovens, 

Wesr Park, N. Y. 


[We leave Mr. Burroughs to the tender mercies 
of our subscribers in the medical profession. His 
letter, although brief, is so full of explosive mate- 
rial that we do not venture to comment upon it. 
It ought to be said, however, that medicine does 
not fare worse at Mr. Burroughs’s hands than theol- 
ogy; drugs and dogmas he regards with equal 
aversion.—Eps. C. U. ] 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: ~ 

Six hundred colored students are being trained this 
year in Atlanta University, not, as many people sup- 
pose, in the higher education chiefly, but in English 
studies, in mechanic arts, in household industries, in 
Christian living and thinking, and, the great majority 
of them, with special reference to service as teachers 
and missionaries among their own people. 

These six hundred students are paying more than 
one-third of the annual cost of their education (their 
cash payments last year being over $13,500), and are 
contributing some fifty thousand hours of productive 
labor besides for the benefit of the University. But, 
to supplement these payments and a few other small 
fixed revenues, the University is obliged to ask the 
benevolent public for an annual scholarship of forty 
dollars for each student, to cover, mainly, the cost of 
tuition not otherwise provided for. At the present 
time one hundred and fifty of the students are still 
unprovided with these scholarships, which will be im- 
peratively needed during the few weeks that now 
remain of the academic year. 

Are there not many of your readers who will be glad 
to provide one of our boys or girls with the needed 
forty-dollar scholarship, either contributing that sum 
personally or securing it from a Sunday-school, a Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, or other missionary or philan- 
thropic circle with which he or she may be connected ? 
All remittances made to me at Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Ga., will be promptly and gratefully acknowl- 
edged, and a letter will also be sent to the donor from 
the boy or girl whose scholarship is thus provided. 
Fractional scholarships will also be welcome. 

The teachers trained and sent out from Atlanta 
University are instructing 15,000 children annually. 
When a company of young peopie do as much as the 
students of Atlanta University are doing towards pay- 
ing for their own education, and then, when they have 
obtained it, use it so well in helping others, is not forty 
dollars a year spent for one of these students an eco- 
nomical and profitable investment ? 

Horace Bumsreap, 
President of Atlanta University. 


[ Believing as thoroughly as The Christian Union does 
that education furnishes the only permanent settlement 
of the negro question in the South, it is hardly necessary 
to add our hearty commendation of this appeal to our 
readers from the President of Atlanta University. 
We know of no better use of money than to put it into 
brains and character.—Eps. C. U.] 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


N Monday of last week Professor William R. 
Harper, of Yale University and President-elect 
of the University of Chicago, delivered the closing 
lecture in what has proved to be a remarkable 
series of lectures under the auspices of the Boston 
branch of the American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture. Departing somewhat from the announced 
topic, Professor Harper devoted the hour mainly 
to a review of the entire double course of lectures 
by himself, and, in a certain sense, of the autumn’s 
and winter’s work of the Institute in Boston, so far 
as they bore upon the fact that there exist in the 
Bible two elements, adivine and a human. With 
marvelous lucidity and brevity, he summarized the 
proofs that both these elements are found by any 
candid and scholarly study of the sacred writings. 
Then he addressed some pungent final words to 
those who refuse to recognize that the Bible is 
God's word in a sense which does not apply te any 
other literature; and, on the other hand, to those 
who, accepting the traditional view of the absolute 
perfection of every line and letter, resent as an im- 
peachment of divine authority any recognition of a 
human, therefore imperfect, element. 

It would not be easy to overstate the importance 
of the work done here during the past half-year 
by the Institute lectures and classes. The public 
interest has been great from first to last, as shown 
in attendance, attention, newspaper reports, edi- 
torial comment, Boston correspondence of outside 
papers, and current discussions wherever opportu- 
nity offers, whether in meetings of clergymen, 
Sunday-echool teachers’ conventions, or casual 
contact of individuals. ‘The fact is that, for the 
first time, some hundreds of people who are deeply 
interested in Bible study, people, too, among the 
most intelligent in this intelligent community, have 
had presented to them, in a systematic, authorita- 
tive, and easily understood manner, the results, 
with an insight into the methods, of modern Bibli- 
cal criticism as applied by foremost Christian 
scholars to the Old and New Testaments. 

There were four courses of lectures : two by Pro- 
fessor Harper; one by Professor W. H. Ryder, of 
Andover; and one by a large number of distin- 
guished clergymen, each of whom spoke but once. 
Professor Harper’s first course was on the Hebrew 
prophets, and his second on the early history of the 
Hebrew people, including events that preceded the 
calling of Abraham. The first twelve chapters of 
the Book of Genesis were discussed with special 
reference to the questions of date and authorship ; 
and the audiences were made acquainted with the 
grounds for believing that two different accounts 
of the creation, originally derived from two inde- 
pendent sources, were preserved by tradition, were 
edited and combined by a redactor, were properly 
ascribed to Moses as having been sanctioned and 
promulgated by the great law-giver, but were writ- 
ten, substantially in the form that has come down 
tous, by an unknown hand during the period of 
Jonah and Elijah. Professor Kyder’s lectures 
dealt in particular with those portions of the Gos- 
pels which narrate the early life of Christ. The 
general topic of the course by different speakers 
was on the character, authority, and uses of the 
Bible. Among those who discussed various phases 
of thistopic were Professor Thayer, of Harvard 
Divinity School; Professor Moore, of Andover; 
Drs. Griffis and Moxom, of Boston; McKenzie 
and Peabody, of Cambridge; Bishop Vincent, the 
well-known Methodist Sunday-school worker ; and 
Professor Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary ; 
the latter of whom delivered again his now cele- 
brated inaugural address. 

It cannot be denied that there have been sharp 
criticisms upon the lectures, the lecturers, and the 
executive committee of the Institute, growing out 
of the advanced ideas set forth by nearly all those 
who took part in the work of instruction. The 
Boston correspondent of the “ Advance ” has been 
particulaily vigorous in expressions of disapproval, 
and other persons, if less vehement, are not better 
pleased. Some allusion was made by the commit- 
tee, in their report submitted last Monday, to ob- 
jections that had found expression in certain quar- 
ters, and it was pointed out that many different 
denominations, including the Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and Presbyterian, were represented 
by men acknowledged to be of foremost rank, that 
the object had not been to promote any particular 
set of ideas, but to stimulate and guide independent 
investigation ; and that men who are understood 
to hold the most conservative opinions were invited 
and urged to lecture. As an example of this 
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eatholic spirit it is noteworthy that Professor 
Green, of Princeton, was heartily welcomed, as he 
had been cordially invited, to speak in opposition 
to the theory of a double and non-Mosaic origin 
of the first two chapters of Genesis. 

I think I can say without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that, upon the whole, the evangelical 
Christian sentiment of Boston and vicinity is 
strongly commendatory of the work done at the 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
scene of these lectures, during the past six months. 
Expressions of delight are heard on every hand, 
from both ministers and laymen—and laywomen, 
too. Especially the teachings of Professor Harper 
are felt to have done immense good. The Bible 
is a new book to multitudes in consequence. 
Stumbling-blocks that hindered belief have been 
removed. Faith and reason no longer seem to 
conflict. A haunting fear that the authority of the 
Bible must be shaken if the doctrine of its in- 
errancy be not maintained, no matter at what cost 
of double dealing with facts, has departed, and it is 
now seen that the divine part of the precious Word 
is more evidently divine and more exceedingly 
precious by being discriminated from the human 
medium through which God in his wisdom chose 
to bestow upon us the inestimable treasure of his 
revelation. There have come to my knowledge 
most touching instances of young men inclined to 
skepticism who have attended these lectures with- 
out fail, with ever-increasing joy, and with the 
result of enkindling in their hearts what I believe 
will be an inextin ,uishable love for Holy Script- 
ure. M. C. A. 


THE TONIC SOL-FA MOVEMENT IN 
AMERICA. 


By THEODORE F. SEWARD. 


A BOOK has been published recently in Eng- 
land (and reprinted by Thomas Whittaker, of 
New York) under the title of * Leaders Upward 
and Onward.” It consists of condensed biographies 
of Charles Kingsley, Dean Stanley, F. D. Maurice, 
Dr. Arnold, and others of a similar type, twelve in 
all. It is a striking fact, and one that will be asur- 
prise to most readers of The Christian Union, that 
this limited selection of the spiritual helpers of man- 
kind includes John Curwen, the originator of the 
Tonic Sol-fa system of teaching music. Bat sur- 
prise will cease when we realize that the result of 
the system is to change music from a restricted to 
@ universal art. The case is thus stated in the 
book referred to: 

‘ Believing that what God required ‘ from young 
men and maidens, old men and children, from the 
people, from all the people,’ must be simple and 
easy of attainment if you did but anderstand the 
way, he was led to inquire and study. He soon 
found that the old methods of teaching had de- 
ceived him with the shell of knowledge instead of 
giving him its kernel. Music, as he sometimes 
said, had become a mystery, to be practiced only 
by the select few who were learned in its secret. 
He believed, and he made it his life-mission to 
prove, that music is an open secret, the possession 
of all who care to use it, and before his end came 
he had the rare privilege of knowing that through 
his musical notation the praises of God were 
sung in more lands and in more tongues than were 
represented in Jerusalem on the day of Pente- 
cost.” 

How fares in America the movement which has 
revolutionized church and school music in England, 
and has been carried by her missionaries to the re- 
motest corners of the earth ? 

Its assimilation here has been much slower than 
would naturally be expected. Professional preju- 
dice (the spirit which persecuted Galileo is not 
dead), the conservatism of vested interests, the in- 
ertia of the people, all combined to present or cre- 
ate a Chinese wall which it has taken nearly ten 
years to surmount. But the work is virtually ac- 
complished. Of active prejudice but little remains. 
The chief obstacle now to be overcome is the im- 
pression, which is widely disseminated by those who 
make and sell staff books, that the advantages of 
the system can be secured without using the Tonic 
Sol-fa notation. This is an entire fallacy, and is 
passing away. The Tonic Sol-fa system is easen- 
tially the Tonic Sol-fa notation. It is the notation 
which leads to a treatment of music from its natu- 
ral side, which shields the learner, so to speak, 
from the formidable array of flats and sharps, 
which enables him at the proper point in his study 
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to understand these same sharps and flats and to 
laugh at their supposed difficulty, which makes the 
study of harmony a delight, which enables him to 
read intelligently the thoughts of the highest com- 
posers, and to do this both in Tonic Sol fa notation and 
in the staff. The musical transformation occasioned 
by this method in England is well illustrated by an 
item of recent history. The chorus (or “choir ” 
as they call it in England) which took the prize 
in an all-Eogland competition was made up of 
Welsh miners. As some of them worked in the 
daytime and some at night, two sets of rehearsals 
were carried on during their preparation. They 
then practiced two or three times together, and 
went out to victory. The next choir in the rank 
was, from Burslem, and consisted of workers in 
the famous Stoke potteries. 

We may well envy England such an element of 
musical culture among the masses, and, what is 
still better, we shall soon possess it. Teachers of 
schools and singing classes are waking up to the 
value of the new system and are widely adopting 
it. One of the best evidences of a normal growth 
of the movement here is the formation of an organ- 
ization called “ The American Tonic Sol-fa Asso- 
ciation and College of Music.” It is a chartered 
institution, and is intended to promote and unify 
the movement here as the Tonic Sol-fa College of 
London has done for England and her outlying 
possessions. By asystem of graded certificates the 
musical standing of every teacher is known, whether 
in New Zealand or in Africa. 

Two prominent American institutions have 
adopted Tonic Sol-fa, and serve as centers from 
which to extend it—the College for the Training 
of Teachers, No. 9 University Place, New York, 
and the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. If any readers 
desire further information on the subject, the writer 
of this article will cheerfully supply it if addressed 
at East Orange, N. J. | 


THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


IN TWO PARTS.-—II. 
By tHE Rev. F. A. Henry. 


We the great world-power of Assyria burst 
in upon the petty kingdoms of Syria and Pal- 
estine, and began the work carried on by the Chal- 
deans, Persians, and Greeks, and completed by the 
Romans, everywhere, except in Israel, the national 
religion perished with the downfall of the State. 
For the religion was based on faith in a divine pro- 
tector of the people and the land. The bond between 
the god and the nation was the public worship, 
and so long as this was maintained with due pomp 
and ceremony the divine favor was secured and the 
divine power could be relied on to defend the na- 
tion from its enemies. It was inevitable that when 
brate fact dispelled this illusion the people should 
fling their gods to the moles and the bats. Now, 
whatever the spiritual influence of Jehovah upon 
the life of his peopie, this heathen conception of an 
external relation to the divine maintained by the 
ritual setvice—a conception steadily fostered by the 
priesthood—retained, on the whole, a controlling 
sway over the popular mind. Left to the people 
and the priests, the religion of Jehovah could not 
have survived the destruction of Israel; that it did 
so survive was wholly due to the prophets. To 
them Jehovah is rather the God of Righteousness 
than the God of Israel. This ethical conception 
transcends all limits of nationalism, and transforms 
the old religion. Since righteousness is the universal 
law, Jehovah of Israel becomes the God of the uni- 
verse ; and since the law of righteousness is absolute, 
Jehovah’s relation to Israel becomes conditional and 
no longer elemental and fixed in the nature of things. 
Hence, when Amos foresees the impending ruin of 
the northern kingdom, he can boldly declare that it 
is not Asshur but Jehovah himself who is bringing 
on by the hand of Asshur the overthrow of Israel. 
Such a paradox, which is blasphemy to the religious 
patriotism of the multitude, shows how the proph- 
ets absorbed into their religion that idea of a world- 
power which was destroying the religions of the 
nations, and solved by anticipation the grim 
problem of the future. ‘That they had foreseen the 
downfall of the nation, and, in the name of religion, 
declared it to be inevitable, is a matter of far 
greater importance to mankind than that catastrophe 
itself. Once transferred to an independent basis, 
religion could no longer be involved in that destruc- 
tion of the State, and though time for such a trans- 
ference was not allowed the northern kingdom, in 
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Judah, to which unde’ Isaiah’s leadership a century’s 
respite was secured. religion became gradually di- 
vested of all political character, and the people were 
enabled to hold fast their faith, and, by means of it, 
maintain their individuality, throughout the Baby- 
lonian exile. 

The prophets had saved the religion of Jehovah, 
but they could not control or shape its new develop- 
ment. The faith in which they lived was too deep, 
too simple, and too spiritual ever to become popu- 
lar; for the minds of ordinary men have neither 
spirituality, simplicity, nor depth. For Isaiah the 
true Israel shrinks to the “remnant” purified by 
afflictions; for Jeremiah the true Israel is narrowed 
to himself. We find the prophetic faith steadily 
losing the hope of the present, and looking forward 
for its realization to a golden age to come. It was 
the priest who entered into the fruit of the prophet’s 
labor. In Babylonia the religion of old Israel was 
transformed into the new religion of Judaism—a 
practical system worked out in minute detail, in 
part developed from principles latent in the un- 
written law of old priestly usage, in part based on 
theoretic dogmas hitherto unknown. Under Ezra 
and Nehemiah the new system was promulgated 
at Jerusalem, and the community was pledged to 
its acceptance. This result was not effected, how- 
ever, without a final struggle. The prophets had 
not lived and labored without leaving behind them 
inheritors of their spirit, and a nonconformist 
party declared itself, which refased to bow beneath 
the yoke of the law. But the unsparing use of 
force could lead to but one result. The leaders 
of the opposition were proscribed and banished, 
hunted down and slain. The spirit of prophecy 
was quenched and its voice silenced, and the very 
thought of freedom died from the hearts of men. 

Thus the new criticism brings before us the re- 
ligious history in successive periods of growth, cul- 
mination, and decline. The Old Testament closes 
in gloom: in the hands of priests and rabbins the 
religion of Jehovah has sunk to a barren pedantry 
and a deadening formalism, and his people, through 
the selfishness and slavishness of their own lower 
nature, are reduced to spiritual bondage. It may be 
that in its day the Law was a historic necessity ; 
none the less it was a necessary evil. It may 
be that but for its provisions utterly isolating its 
votaries from the “people of the land,” the little 
colony of returned exiles would have been absorbed 
in the mixed races surrounding them, as the Ten 
Tribes were absorbed and disappeared after their 
deportation. It may be that the kernel needed a 
shell, and but for the ossified forms of Judaism no 
life of true religion could have been preserved. 
Then surely we owe the priesthood a great debt, 


since, whatever the means they used, the people of 


Jehovah were kept alive until the old stock of 
Mosaism bloomed again in Christianity. Precisely 

the same debt we owe to the builders of medizval 
ecclesiasticism ; for while in essence their religion 
was absolutely opposed to the Gospel they pro- 
fessed, yet they held together, during ages of dark- 
ness and violence, the historic organization of 
Christianity, whence the Gospel was to emerge again 
‘at the Reformation. Yet, while we acknowledge 
the services, we may recognize the errors, of Roman- 
ism and Judaism. In essential points these two are 
identical, for sacerdotalism is one thing in all 
times and lands; and the Levitical system is no 
more the legitimate development of Israel’s religion 
than is the papal system of apostolic Christianity. 
The relation of the Gospel to Judaism is one at 
every point essentially antagonistic. It was plain 
to Christ that any reform of Judaic religion was 
impossible, and any compromise with it as fatile as 
to patch old garments with new cloth or put new 
wine into old skins. It is p'’ain to us that his God 
is not the God of the Pentateuchal Law, and when 
he declares he comes to fulfill the law and the 
— it is not the law of Ezra that he has in 
mind. 

Yet the Bible is one Book, and the New Testa- 
ment cannot sever its vital connection from the Old. 
The new criticism shows us, what else it were 
difficult to find, the unbroken continuity of revealed 
religion. The Gospel is derived from Mosaism at 
the highest point of its attainment, the inspired 
faith of the great prophets. The direct line of 
development is from Jeremiah’s conception of the 
new covenant to its fulfillment in Christ. The 
Law, as St. Paul says, “came in from one side,” 
and is seen to be an interruption and arrest of that 
development. Christ comes to realize the noblest 


aspiration of Israel’s great past. Much more than. 


& prophet he surely is, but he is that. He comes 
into the world the true successor of that long line 


them and called “his son out of Egypt.” 
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of fearless preachers. He, too, declares the divine 
fatherhood and the free forgiveness of the penitent ; 
and to him, as to them, the “law” of God is the 
law of the spirit of a godly life. He, too, rouses 
the wrath of priestly zealots, and falls a victim to 
the “children of them that killed the prophets.” 

It may be that many will find a view of Bible 
history which upsets all received opinions as unwel- 
come as it is novel; that the breadth and freedom 
and, so to speak, the sang froid of such a critical 
handling of the Holy Scriptures will be met with 
the frown of distrust and disapproval. It is surely 
natural that such should be the case, for it would 
be the greatest of all evils if men could lightly 
regard any attempt to weaken the hold of the 
Bible upon the reverence of Christendom. Sin- 
cerely sympathizing with the feeling that inclines so 
many to look upon the new criticism with suspicion 
or alarm, I would still call attention to the simple 
point that what we have to ask in regard to any scien- 
tific theory is not, Do we like it? buat, Is it true? 
The questions raised by criticism are simply ques- 
tions of fact. They cannot be treated as questions 
of feeling, to be determined by one’s prepossessions. 
They demand thorough and dispassionate investi- 
gation, and they can be decided only, as other 
questions of science and scholarship are decided, 
on grounds of reason and by weight of evidence. 
The new criticism desires no more and deserves no 
less than a fair and full examination, and remains 
confident of its ability to prove its case. It is con- 
fident, moreover—and this is the important point— 
that it will be found on such examination to be 
thoroughly constructive in its aim and outcome; to 
give us a deeper and clearer view of the provi- 
dential course of Israel’s history ; to make the old 
Scriptures more real to us, and, placing in a new 
light their record of the divine revelation, to waken 
us to a new sense of theirspiritual power. It is the 
result of a scientific study to demonstrate the ob- 
jective reality of Israel’s faith. It will, indeed, be 
admitted by all whose judgment carries any weight 
that Israel’s religious intuition attains a purer and 
loftier idea of God than can be found elsewhere in 
the ancient world. It is a common saying that 
Israel was born with a genius for religion, as the 
Greek was gifted with the sense of beauty and the 
Roman with a reverence for law and justice. Yet, 
whatever the relative superiority of Israel to their 
contemporaries, their ideas seem placed at an equal 
disadvantage in comparison with the exalted truths 
of the Christian revelation. Thoughtful readers of 
the Old Testament have found so much that is 
crude and unwo:thy in its representation of Jehovah 
that they have felt it difficult to identify the God 
of Israel’s worship with the All-Father whom the 
Gospel declares. To those who seek the divine 
inspiration, not in the letter of Scripture, but in 
the mind and life of the people, this difficulty does 
not exist. Nor will the deeper insight of our new 
science allow us to regard the religion of Israel as 
merely one among others—the best of all, but not 
essentially unique. It cannot be classed with 
ethnic religions as a natural product of the human 
consciousness. They are the makers of their gods, 
but God .is the maker of Israel’s religion. This 
people do not seek God, for God has first — 

ey 
have no religious genius, like the Greeks for art. 
Their one gift is impressionability, receptiveness, 
responsiveness to the divine teaching and training. 
They tell us that if the heathen have no knowledge 
of Jehovah's laws, it is because he hath not dealt 
with any nation as he deals with them. It is 
plainly to be seen that the mind of Israel grew 
under God's continuous education ; that their his- 
tory is his work, and their character the product 
of his influence. Not their belief in a living God, 


‘but the living God himself, is the postulate of their 


national existence. They are his witnesses, and 
without him the people’s life becomes inexplicable. 


A GROUP OF DUTCH ETCHERS. 


O the American, and especially to the New 
Yorker, there is, perhaps, no country in Europe 

so full of interest as Holland—save England only. 
And as the Quaker has left his impress on Phila- 
delphia, the Puritan on Boston, and the French- 
man on. New Orleans, so the Hollander has strongly 
influenced the New York of to-day. Even the 
houses we live in are more Dutch than English in 
their plan and aspect; and if in some respects New 
York is in advance of the Quaker City, the Puritan 
City, and the Creole City, to whom so much as to 
the Hollanders is the credit due? Ever since the 
revival of the graphic arts in the fifteenth and six- 
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teenth centuries, Dutch art has been illustrious ; 
and. while not forgetting the noble and beautiful 
productions of the Italian school, it is pretty certain 
that if all the artists now living were asked their 
opinion, they would declare, almost unanimously, 
that the finest pictures existing in the world were 
painted in Holland. Two and a half centuries ago 
the Dutch were a powerful nation, and the Burgo- 
master of Amsterdam was a personage of the high- 
est distinction.. It happened that the Bargomaster 
of that period was a man who had the discrimina- 
tion to see something good in the paintings and 
etchings of a certain obscure young artist who had 
left his father’s windmill in the country and had 
come to Amsterdam to seek his fortune. Not only 
did the Burgomaster buy the artist’s pictures, but 
he made him his guest and his friend: No doubt 
many excellent persons of that day were both 
puzzled and scandalized at this absurd condescen- 
sion on the part of their chief citizen. 

Bat what unlikely changes Time sometimes 
brings about! Both men are long dead, but neither 
is forgotten. That artist is to-day an object of 
almost adoration throughout the whole world of 
art, and Burgomaster Jan Six is still held in 
affectionate remembrance—not because he was a 
Bargomaster (for his civic brethren are now for- 
gotten), but solely and entirely because he was the 
patron and friend of Rembrandt. While a few 
competent judges (but not among the artists them- 
selves) might question Rembrandt’s supremacy in 
painting, every one will admit that he was the great 
representative etcher for all time. Not only are 
his creative power and his technical skill unequaled, 
but every one of the refinements of the art, as 
practiced in the nineteenth century with such sig- 
nal success, was known and practiced by Rem- 
brandt himself. These things being so, it is not 
surprising that a rare proof of one of Rembrandt’s 
etchings should have brought the enormous price 
of $6200 at public auction in London recently. 
It was the portrait of Uytenbogaert—one of the 
personages who figure in Motley’s History—and it 
was sold in the collection of the Dake of Buccleuch 
in 1887. While in our own day Dutch water-color 
painting is in high repute in America, it is strange 
that contemporary Datch etching is almost unknown 
tous; and yet we think it deserves to be well known. 
We do not assert that there is a second Rembrandt 
among the artist-etchers of Holland who are now 
living and working, but we do say that among the 
members of the Etchers’ Club of Holland there are 
some really notable artists. 

These notes are suggested by the exhibition of 
Dutch etchings now on view at the gallery of Mesers. 
Keppel & Co., 20 East Sixteenth Street. This 
exhibition has been entirely organized and arranged 
by the members of the Etchers’ Club of Holland, 
so that it is their own presentation of their work to 
the American public. The result is most interest- 
ing, and it is an agreeable change to turn for a 
while from the more or less superficial and theatri- 
eal works of the French school—of which New 
York has had an abundant supply—to these 
modest, sincere, and honest productions of the 
Dutch etchers. In examining these works it must 
be borne in mind that they were not made pri- 
marily to sell. Each etcher contributes his plate 
gratuitously to the Club, although these same con- 
tributors pay for the etchings which the Club pub- 
lishes from time to time. All the income is 
devoted to defraying the expenses of the annual 
exhibition of etchings which is made at Amsterdam 
and the Hague alternately. Besides exhibiting 
their own work, these associated artists invite cer- 
tain eminent outsiders to contribute works for ex- 
hibition. Thus they have exhibited etchings sent. 
for that purpose by such masters as Seymour 
Haden, Whistler, and Féiix Buhot. 

The visitor to this New York exhibition will at 
once see that these etchings are not of the “ popu- 
lar”’ sort; they were done by artists for artists, 
and in consequence no such thing as a “ pot-boiler ” 


‘will be found among them. The works of ten 


etchers are shown, the name of every one of whom is 
new tous. Of these ten artists two are women— 
Miss Barbara van Houten, of the Hague, and Miss 
E:ha Fles, of Utrecht—and while the collection 
as a whole is instinct with force and vigor, the 
works of Miss van Houten are the most forceful of 
all. We know nothing in the whole range of etch- 
ing more replete with strength and virility, and as 
this artist prints her own proofs—and knows how 
to do it—she presents us with results that are 
really surprising. Miss E:ha Fies is more delicate 
in her style, but she has a keen eye for the quiet 
beauties of Dutch landscape, and her evening and 
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night effects are full of poetry. Mr.de Zwart, of 
the Hague. while possessing a decided style of his 
own, sometimes recalls Fortuny in bis brilliancy 
and his successful diffacion of light. His “ Interior 
of a Kitchen,” No. 173 of the catalogue, might 
stand comparison with Whistler's famous plate of 
a similar subject. The work of Floris Verster may 
seem to be a little careless and coarse, but he is an 
artist, and a good one. Mr. A. L. Koster, of 
Haarlem, shows a wide range of landscape subjects, 
not only from his own designs, but also from paint- 
ings by Hobbema and other masters ; indeed, sev- 
eral of these Dutch artists bave tried their hand at 
reproductive etching as well as original work, and 
in the case of Miss van Houten. the large plate, 
No. 100. after Jules Dupré, is simply a master- 
piece, while those after Corot. Millet, and Delacroix 
are done in a manner that might have completely 
satisfied those masters themselves. 

Oo the principle of “keeping the cake for the 
last”? we have reserved the name of Mr. Philip 
Zilcken to conclude with. The great revival of 
painter-etching which began with Jacque and 
Haden and Méryon has produced some etchings 
which will certainly go down to posterity as mas- 
terpieces—jast as those of Rembrandt, Van Dyck, 
and Claude Lorraine have come down to us; and 
among the masterpieces of contemporary etching it 
is very probable that some of the works of Zilcken 
will take their place. Some etchers have won fame 
for landscape only, others for figure pieces or for 
portraits only, but Mr. Zi!cken can do everything, 
and it is not easy to decide what he does best. 
Being still a young man, we may hope that his best 
work is yet to be done. He is an accomplished 
and highly educated gentleman, who speaks and 
writes English, French, and German with equal 
facility, and in his capacity of secretary to the 
Datch Etchers’ Club he has written a very inter- 
esting account of this band of artist-etchers, who 
are honestly practicing “art for art’s sake.” 

This account will be found printed in the cat- 
alogue of the exhibition, and the catalogue is worth 
preserving as a record of a novel and interesting 
phase of contemporary art. The exhibition re- 
mains open till the 15:h of May. F. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
XV.—DEVELOPMENT OF IDEAS. 
By Hamitton W. Masie. 


are always talking about origi- 

nality,” said Goethe, “but what do they 
mean? As soon as we are born, the world begins 
to work upon us, and this goes on to the end. And, 
after all, what can we call our own except energy, 
strength, and will? If I could give an account of 
allthat I owe to great predecessors and contem- 
poraries, there would be but a small balance in my 
favor.” These words of Goethe, at the same time 
one of the most original and one of the most culti- 
vated of modern minds—a man of the greatest nat- 
ural force, and a man who made the most of all 
that his time could give him—emphasize the two 
chief sources of literature: the man and the com- 
bined i: fluences that shape and modify him. A 
great writer must always be in his age, but never 
entirely of it; he must preserve and utilize the 
genius and temper of his race, but he must sub- 
ordinate them to his own personality; he must 
understand the spirit of his time and yet remain 
its master. The personality of the writer, the 
medium of a fresh revelation of truth, power, and 
beauty from the divine sources of these things ; and 
nature, racial training and character, the special 
tendency and spirit of the age—these are the ele- 
ments of which every great literary work is com- 
pounded. 

‘That literature is in very considerable measure 
conditioned by the moral and intellectual develop- 
ment of the age and race which create it in- 
volves no diminution of its authority or its origi- 
nality. Oa the contrary, literature is most signifi- 
cant and impressive when it gives us the very 
form and pressure of a time and race; when, as in 
the Greek theater or the theater of Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries, we feel the full tide of 
national life. That literature is thus conditioned 
is clear enough not only on the grounds that have 
already been traversed—the evident impress of 
these influences on great works and great writers— 
but more conclusively by the presence of decisive 
evidence of a process of development. The ideas 
which are illustrated in tbe literature of each age 
are the ideas which denominated that age, and the 
introduction of a new conception in art means the 
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dawning of a new conception in the general mind 
of the time. A history of thought might be writ- 
ten from the materials which literatare affords; so 
completely does it contain the mind of succeeding 
periods. As that mind has expanded under the 
power of larger ideas, the conceptions expressed in 
literature reveal a corresponding expansion. One 
of the most impressive illustrations of the depend- 
ence of literature on the thought of the time, and of 
the correlative fact that art catches the first glow 
of another and larger conception of things, is found 
in the Book of Job, one of the deepest and most 
sublime poems in the literature of the world. In 
this work, in a form of noble dramatic effective- 
ness, a great and significant transition of thought 
is developed ; the change from one conception of 
some of the deepest things in life to another 
is brought out in the very process. Instead 
of a picture of a dead past, we have a leaf 
torn from the living present. Job, the protag- 
onist of this drama of the soul, is shown oppos- 
ing, with a conviction which deepens as the debate 
proceeds, the old Hebrew idea that life as we see it 
represents an exact reward of righteousness and 
punishment of sin, and that the extent of a man’s 
calamities is the measure of his sinfulness. ‘ You 
suffer ; therefore you must have sinned” is the 
consolation which the expounders of the current 
wisdom of their time offer this sorely oppressed 
soul. Conscious of his own rectitude, and with the 
simplicity of an untroubled conscience, Jub denies 
the fact, the inference, and, finally. the philosophy. 
“Tt is not true,” he says; “ it is false to life and to 
truth. The wicked shall surely be punished, but, so 
far as we see, he prospers and the righteous suffers. 
There must be some other explanation of the mys- 
tery of suffering.” As the debate proceeds Job 
sees with steadily clearing intelligence the inade- 
quacy of the current interpretation. He does not 
reach avother view, but he is persuaded that misery 
and suffering have other origins besides sin, 
and that punishment is not their sole function. 
An old and universally accepted interpretation of 
one great group of facts in human life is shown in 
conflict with a new and higher idea; and the poem 
closes with a new and sublime element in the on- 
rushing storm and the new and still larger truth 
that speaks from the heart of it, that the life of 
man has a reach and depth beyond all present 
eomprehension, and that the mysteries must remain 
mysteries because their explanation involves a full- 
ness of knowledge not attainable under the condi- 
tions of human life. The current wisdom becomes 
sounding brass and cymbal in the presence of the 
awful range of divine purpose and creation, and Job's 
venturous thought has sublime confirmation. Here, 
then, is a chapter out of the story of the develop- 
ment of human thought, the poem being conditioned 
on that evolution. 

Much the greater part of the influential thinking 
of antiquity was under the dominion of the family 
or clan idea. The family, or the clan, which was 
the enlargement of the family, was regarded as 
the unit of society; there was no clear or true 
idea of the place of the individual. Around the 
clan idea was built up the conception of human 
relationship to God, and of that relationship as 
embodied in organized society. 
rudimentary thought of personal responsibility, of 
personal immortality, of reward and retribution 
as applied to individuals. The conceptions of 
responsibility, ownership, obligation, reward, and 
crime were impersonal, and were, therefore, the 
very reverse of our own conception of these things. 
The O.d Testament is full of this conception of the 
family as the unit of society, and the great ethical 
teaching of the Greek theater was the doctrine of 
corporate responsibili'y and punishment, the curse 
descending from generation to generation until the 
original offense was expiated. Sach ideas as these 
are only primarily religious and political ; they so 
penetrate life that when art begins to reproduce 
life they appear as furnishing the great motives and, 
in a sense, dictating the interpretation which art 
impresses upon life. Auschylus, like every great 
mind, was in advance of his time, but he could not 
bridge the gulf of years and compass the Shake- 
spearean idea of personality and character ; he was 
bound by the intellectual development of his age and 
race, and his work was conditioned by that develop- 
ment. And this is true not only of idea but of 
form. If AZschylus had come a century earlier, 
he would have found the drama still rude and 
ineffective; he came at the very moment when the 
contribution which he could make to its evolution 
made it the perfect instrument of dramatic expres- 
sion which it was in his hands. If Snakespeare 
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had antedated the writing of ‘ Gorbodué.” he 
would have missed the perfect felicity of phrase 
which makes him the greatest of poets. Sir Philip 
Sidney, writing the ‘“ Apologie for Poetrie.”’ in 
1595, could not give his thought the lucidity of 
Temple or the direct force of De Foe: bis work 
was conditioned by the state of development of 
English prose. 


NEWSPAPER SCIENCE. 
By FRANK WALDO. 


[* is not necessary for me to enlarge on the 
question of the unsatisfactory reading given us 
in the daily newspapers, but the fact that there 
is a rapidly increasing demand for news concern- 
ing the intellectual growth of mankind is clearly 
shown by the increase in the number, circu- 
lation, and quality of the weekly newspapers or 
journals. Combining, as these do, features of the 
newspapers and the heavier “ reviews,” they have 
been devoted to political, purely literary, and in 
some cases religious topics. To these there have 
been added in very recent years a number of sub- 
jects which may be classed under the heading soci- 
ology. Can we hope that, while progress is thus 
being made, physical and natural science will have 
a place assigned to them in these chronicles of 
current thought as well as events ? : 

I propose to show, briefly, the actual and possi- 
ble condition of what may be termed “ newspaper 
science.” It is the daily newspaper which must be 
chiefly referred to, because, as yet, “letters” ex- 
clades “ science ” from the restricted columns of the 
weekly journals. This popular science may be 
classed as follows: pure nonsense ; the marvelous; 
anecdotes of person or locality; discovery; useful 
inventions ; and, last, and unfortunately least, the 
progress of conservative science. 

The matter classed under nonsense is for the most 
part written by pseudo-scientists, who deal out to 
editors trash which any scientific editor would throw 
into the waste basket after the first glance, but 
which seems to suit the palates of the mass of news- 
paper readers, and this is sufficient to make it wel- 
come to those who manage those public educators, 
the newspapers. We find in this class all “long 
range” weather predictions, future devastating 
storms, original theories concerning the cause of phe- 
nomena which are elready satisfactorily accounted 
for, fantastic theories concerning those phenom- 
ena whose cause or action has eluded the grasp of 
our foremost scientists, etc. It is hardly necessary 
to even allude to such impostors as Wiggins, Ven- 
nor, and Falb, but even they have had such an in- 
fluence that an eminent German meteorologist has 
not disdained to use a government publication as a 
means of denouncing them. A very marked exam- 
ple of this kind of science came to my notice some 
time ago. There is a little paper which claims to | 
have the largest circulation of any daily in Ohio, 
and which contains so little real news that one can 
get all he wishes from it in five or ten minutes’ 
reading, and yet two columns (as 1 remember it) 
of an issue were given up to explaining a new the- 
ory of solar light, in which it was argued that 
the sun and our earth are each enveloped by suc- 
cessive layers of some ethereal matter, and the fric- 
tional clashing of the layers in the two systems 
caused the phenomenon of light. In order to aid 
the conception of the reader, the onion was chosen 
as the typical representative of the manner in which 
these layers enveloped the bodies of the solar system. 
And I am not sure but that further along in the 
article (I read very little of it) the tender beet or 
the succulent cabbage was to be an alternative type 
in case onions were scarce. When we consider that 
sixty thousand copies of such an article were dis- 
tributed, it shows us how opportunities for real in- 
struction are wasted. 

In reporting the marvelous, the item writers for 
the newspapers not infrequently depart from the 
facts in order to make out a better story, so that 
a really curious occurrence may be founded on fact, 
and as such deserve our interest, and yet be s0 
reported as to be considered a complete fabrication. 
Surely the actual occurrences in nature are suffi- 
ciently marvelous to interest any reader. If I give 
an instance of one of these truths, and state that in — 
Australia earthworms have been found six feet in 
length, which make such a noise in their pas- 
sage underground that they can be heard above 
ground, and their whereabouts can be detected, 
then I suppose this worm story may very likely 
serve as a bait for a champion fish story from 
some enterprising purveyor of those articles. 
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1 was reading not long ago, concerning a great 
man, that the public was much more interested in 
reading how he wore his necktie or hat than in 
reading his latest work. This expresses the atti- 
tude of the newspaper toward those items of per- 
sonal news which might be made elevating and in- 
structive as well as amusing. If a great writer is 
to be mentioned, why not tell something in con- 
nection with his work by which he is known to us, 
and thus arouse the interest of those who have not 
yet made his acquaintance? To be sure, the news- 
paper readers are usually furnished with a good 
account of any celebrity who is to make a personal 
appearance before us, as with Dr. Amelia Edwards 
not long ago; but how long might her work 
have remained unknown to most readers if she had 
not come to this country ? 

So far as relates to discoveries, and especially 
those in the field of geography, the newspaper 
certainty does its full duty in making them known ; 
but even in these cases novelty, and not utility, 
governs the selection of matter for publication. 
Consider also the few inventions of which any men- 
tion is made, and yet among the many thousands of 

tents granted each year there are very many 
which ought to be brought to the notice of the pub- 
lic as indicative of the advance being made in the 
application of science to the arts. Where the 
people are called upon to decide upon the great 
questions of the economic policy of the State, it is 
highly important that they know something of the 
condition and progress of the arts as a matter of 
news, and not be content with such details as the 
political leaders give in their disputations. 

There is still another division, which I have 
termed conservative science, and by this is meant 
the real contributions which are being constantly 
made to the various sciences by the army of special- 
ists. Professor Proctor showed us, in his widely 
read and copied articles, that the current work of 
astronomers could be made interesting to the news- 
paper readers. If, then, astronomy, which for the 
most part is an ideal science, can be made of popu- 
lar interest, how much more can some of the more 
practical sciences be made topics of general inter- 
est! The modern ideas concerning electricity have 
not received proper treatment at the hands of 
newspaper makers, and yet the information they 
give is about all the average member of the Town 
Council or Board of Aldermen has on which to 
base his intelligent vote. Still another subject, 
which has been so much written about that we can 
certainly make no complaint as regards quantity of 
matter, has been so poorly represented that the 
newspaper has never taken hold of the matter 
beyond a few elementary ideas which have im- 
proved very little with the growth of the science. 
I refer to meteorology, which is now usually con- 
sidered synonymous with weather predictions. _ 

The attitude of the newspapers toward this class 
of articles can be shown by a couple of incidents 
which came to my notice recently. A gentleman 
of some scientific attainments visited several of the 
chief newspaper offices in a large city in order to see 
if there was any demand for popular science arti- 
cles on topics of current interest. One manager 
said, “There is no demand for such articles.” 
Another said, “ We get all of that sort of matter 
from the ‘news bureaus.’” Still another said, “I 


might find use for an occasional article of timely 


interest, if it is fresh and well written in a popular 
style. We could afford to pay about two dollars 
and a half for a column of fifteen hundred words.” 
(These replies are about as they were related to 
me, and the wording is not exact.) In a letter re- 
ceived from a scientist who stands at the head in his 
specialty, he says: “A newspaper man has been after 
me to write out my views for his paper, and he took 
particular pains to tell me that I must make the 
matter so plain that the darkey in the back alley 
could understand it.” If the reader will con- 
sider that this author is noted for his mathemat- 
ical conciseness, which makes his works very hard 
to be read even by his co-workers in science, it will 
not be difficult to imagine the humor of such a 
suggestion. A special point of the anecdote as ap- 
plied to the present paper is, that the gentleman 
mentioned invariably refuses to accept any re- 
muneration for his writings, and it was probably 
on this account that he was so eagerly importuned 
to write for the daily journal. It is undoubtedly 
true that one very strong reason for the appear- 
ance of so much rubbish in our daily press is that in 
most cases the managers are themselves unable to 
distinguish the good from the worthless, and the 
very methods of making up even the best papers 
are against the securing of real science news. In- 
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stead of detailing some reporter, who has grown up 
with the paper and commenced work as office boy 
perhaps, to write up these science matters, let the 
managers apply to editors of the various special 
science journals to either furnish manuscripts them- 
selves or to recommend some competent person 
who will do it. If some of the money spent in 
securing by telegraph the latest scandal in some 
distant city should be applied to the purchase of 
articles by competent specialists, the newspapers 
could with more propriety claim to be the edu- 
cators of the people. No such claim can be al- 
lowed so long as scholars of the lowest grades 
are permitted to dictate what subjects are to be 
studied and even how they are to be treated. This 
is practically what we are at present submitting to. 
In our smaller towns and in the country there are 
few advantages for obtaining current science news 
other than that to be found in the newspapers, and 
thus we find no growth beyond the smattering of 
knowledge received at the village high school. In 
most of these schools the pupils are sufficiently 
drilled in the rudiments of several sciences to en- 
able them to understand a great deal of the current 
progress in these sciences if it is properly ex- 
plained, but the present policy and aims of our 
newsmongers dictate that this aftergrowth, which 
should continue throughout the life of each indi- 
vidual, shall be reduced to the minimum. This, 
too, is the reason why real science receives so little 
encouragement in this country that, even with our 
great population, any science journal is with dif- 
ficulty supported. When science begins to be 
treated as a matter of news, and not as a matter 
of curiosity, or almost as a “ dead language,” then 
we may expect our people to give it that encourage- 
ment and support which it should receive. | 
The modern method of obtaining much of the 
matter offered by newspapers, from the news 
leagues, news bureaus, and syndicates, is most 
favorable for getting a good class of science news, 
if the editors will but demand it. It is probably 
quite true that an editor cannot afford to pay a price 
sufficient to secure good articles for a single news- 
paper, but where a dozen papers combine in order 


to receive the same matter, a good quality ought 


certainly to be secured. If some competent person 
is employed to make a systematic examination of 
the current issues of perhaps fifteen science publi- 
cations, from which he is to extract the ideas which 
may be of popular interest, and put them into a 
form easily comprehended ; then, if this material 
is published as science news, with sufficient fre- 
quency to keep from getting more than a month (or 
perhaps less) behind the original promulgation of 
the ideas, we shall have as good a presentation of 
science progress as we can hope to obtain. This 
might be accomplished by our large daily papers 
devoting a column semi-weekly, and our weekly 
papers a column weekly, to this purpose. 


A STORY OF PROSPECT MEETIN’- 
HOUSE. 


IN TWO PARTS.-—I. 
By Mary A. BAcon. 


“ For my soul mounted higher 
In a chariot of fire, 
And the moon it was under my feet.” 


As usual, Uncle Billy was having his voluntary 
all to himself. It was not easy for any one 
else to reach, comfortably, the high key in which 


he had pitched it; to say nothing of the difficulty 


of keeping up with the indescribable quavers and 
turns of the cracked old voice. His body swayed 
gently as he sang; one hard brown hand, rising 
and falling on the palm of the other, beat a soft 
time ; his face, with its parchment-like skin, lighted 
up strangely, though the lids were shut over the 
dull gray eyes. 

On the opposite side of the church the women 
were talking in subdued tones, but he had left a 
group of men seated on the exposed roots of an 
oak in front of the door, and gone to his accustomed 
place ; first to how in silent prayer, and then to 
sing his favorite hymn. Before the last stanza was 
finished, the remainder of the congregation had 
filed slowly in and taken their seats on the men’s 


side of the building. 


“Summerville Circuit ; Prospect, fourth Sunday 
in June and Saturday before.” | 

This had been the presiding elder’s notice of the 
quarterly meeting, published in the church paper, 
read from more than one pulpit in the county, and 
bringing together a larger congregation than usually 
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worshiped in the old-fashined country church. 
Farmers and their families most of them were; 
some belonging to the tenant class—men with 
countenances dulled by poverty and ignorance ; 
their wives and children in dresses that were clean 
if strangely fashioned, but in hats and bonnets that 
should have shamed the milliner who could have 
imposed them upon unsuspecting aspiration. Yet 
these men, forever debarred by large families and 
their own mismanagement from any hope of bet- 
tering their condition, mingled freely with those 
who rented them land and furnished their supplies, 
scarcely distinguished from them in matter of 
dress. Brown jeans or factory checks most of 
them wore to the Saturday meeting; to-morrow 
more pretentious raiment would be seen among the 
well-to-do. 

One or two Baptist families living near by and 
wishing to show good-will by their presence, a few 
“town people” from Summerville, and the official 
members from the other churches of the circuit, 

‘made up the rest of the congregation. No, not all 

of it. To the main body of the church, and ex- 
tending the length of one of its sides, had been 
built a place for the colored members; furnished, 
like the rest of the church, with long, unpainted 
benches ; but with narrow floor, low sloping roof, 
and no aperture but asingle door. Here sat a few 
aged negroes, whose membership had never been 
removed from the church of their former masters, 
ready to respond to the pathos or power of the 
preacher with low groans or fervent amens. Some of 
the white members also sat here—mothers with 
young children, to whom, when the little ones grew 
restless, the side door afforded quiet egress into the 
shaded graveyard, whose flat, low-sunken stones 
made pleasant seats. 

In this dimly lighted shed room, her fresh young 
face in strange contrast with that of the wrinkled 
negress by whom she sat, was Odessa Hargrove. 
ot was greatly to the scandal of Sister Bonn that a 
girl of Odessa’s age and condition in life should sit 
here rather than in the pew occupied by some of 
the Hargrove family for more than fifty years; 
but Judge Hargrove opposed no wish of his or- 
phaned grandchild, and * Aun’ Diana ” was only too 
glad to have “ Marse Robert's chil’ ” beside her. 

Odessa had not been accustomed to church-going. 
She had not liked to go in the city, where the first 
twelve years of her life had been spent; but it 
seemed a pleasant thing, this sweet June day, to sit 
in the homely old meeting-house, with its wide-flung 
shutters letting in the pure morning air. Any 
excess of sunshine was shut off by the overhanging 
boughs of oak and chestnut, or counteracted by the 
dark, weather-stained walls and the gloom of the 
space above, between the bare rafters and the shin- 
gles of the roof, where now and then, as the sun 
shone through them, knots in the pine gleamed red 
like the fiery eyes of a monster. | 

Oh, no! there was not too much light within, for 
all the outdoor glare of a Southern summer. There 
was nothing of dreariness, either, nor of wearisome 
form. The faces of the people wore a cheerful 
aspect. They were glad to meet together again; 
they were proud of their presiding elder, pleased at 
being lifted out of the commonplace thought of 
their daily life by his superior knowledge of men 
and affairs ; and the hearts of many of them warmed 
to the spiritual truths he uttered, which had been 
theirs also in the silence of experience. The sing- 
iug, led by the mellow voice of the younger minis- 
ter, was strangely thrilling in the half-monotonous 
rise and fall of the sweet old tunes, tunes seldom 
heard in less out-of-the-way places than this. 

Odessa stole back to her place after the two hours’ 
intermission for the basket dinner was over, but the 
women were busy clearing away the tables, the men 
were talking in little groups outside, and only her 
grandfather and Uncle Billy Johnson were in the 
church. 

“‘ Ain’t yo’ mind changed none yit, Jedge?” she 
heard the latter say, as she entered. 

“T can’t change, Billy, with the lights before 
me,” was the answer, given with no shade of irrita- 
tion in the steady voice. ‘ This church has been 
good enough for us for fifty years, and I don't 
want to see it pulled down in my day for a newone. 
When I am dead and gone, these young people may 
do as they like. I don’t think plain old Methodists 
like you and me, who renounced the world long 


‘ago, ought to be running after it now.” 


“T don’t think wanting to build a new meetin’- 
house is runnin’ after the world,’ Uncle Billy 
answered, meekly. 

“Maybe not; I can’t tell. But I doubt the wis- 
dom of taking down this house to put up a new one, 
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unless we had all the money in hand to doit. I 
don’t believe we can raise the cash even in the fall, 
for we have never gone beyond our assessment any 
year yet.” 

But when, an hour later, in the business session 
of the conference, the Judge gave fall expression to 
his views on the question of building a new church, 
the old clase-leader arose to represent the other 
side. 

‘‘ Bruthern,” he said, “there ain’t none uv you 
that loves this church better than I do. I've 
worked fur it in my po’ an’ feeble way fur nigh 
onto forty-three year.” (Uncle Billy called it 
“veah,” but I despair of showing by my spelling his 
utter disregard of the letter r, except where it pre- 
ceded a vowel.) ‘I have seen it when it flourished 
like the garden uv the Lord, an’ I’ve looked upon 
it with streamin’ eyes when no man keered fur its 
welfare, an’ only a few uv us wus left to fight the 
armies uv the Evil One; but through it all I’ve 
tried to be faithful. Ef I've ever failed to do what 
wus required of me, it wus ign’unce an’ not on 
purpose. I've been here at my place in summer’s 
heat an’ winter’s cold; an’ I’ve never seen the time 
yit when I wasn’t glad when they said unto me, ‘ Let 
us go to the house o’ the Lord.’ ”’ 

Uncle Billy was warming with his theme; his 
hands shook, his voice took on a peculiar sing-song 
tone and trembled with emotion. ‘God knows I 
love this ol’ meetin’-house; its very timbers air 
dear tome. I’ve heerd the riches uv redeemin’ 
_ grace preached from that pulpit a thousan’ times ; 
I’ve seen here within these walls my neighbors an’ 
my frien’s happy in the love uv God; an’ at that 
ol’ altar the Lord himself come down an’ spoke 
peace to my po’ soul when I wus a boy.” 

He stopped to gain control of his voice, and then 
went on: “I would hate to see this place uv pre- 
cious mem’ries pulled down fur the fines’ house that 
could be put on this hill; but, bruthern, the meet- 
in’-house ain't the church ; these yere fo’ walls, an; 
that altar, an’ that pulpit ain’t the church; no, they 
ain't, bless the Lord!” The tears were streaming 
now, and his wife on the other side of the church 
was weeping too. ‘“ We ain't a-workin’ fur this 
pile uv stone an’ wood, but fur the glory uv God 
an’ his kingdom. It’s natcheral fur some uv us to 
hate to see this ol’ house tore down; but ef it’s fur 
the best good uv the cause, what air we a-goin’ to 
do but to do it? These young folks that air 
a-comin’ on says they’re ashamed uv sich an ol’ barn 
uv a church, an’ maybe it’s a shame to us not to 
have a better one. Some says the fine new 
churches bein’built aroun’ is a-drawin’ off our 
members an’ them that had ought to be our’n. I’m 
a Methodis’ myself tears were coming 
again— I wouldn't leave the Methodis’ Church to 
jine avy other, ef I had to hear my preachin’ ina 
log house with a dirt flo’. But we ain't all alike ; 
times is a-changin’, an’ folks is a-changin’, an’ ef it 
takes a new church buildin’ to keep ’em in the 
right track, [ ain’t a goin’ to put no hendrance in 
the way. I was a-readin’ in the Psalms this 
mornin’ how David—” 

“That will do, Brother Johnson,” the presiding 
elder said, kindly ; “‘ we think the people are ready 
for the question, and the afternoon is wearing 
away. Let us take the decision of the church on 
the matter.” 

Judge Hargrove was one of the few who voted 
in opposition, but after the question was decided he 
spoke again. 

‘‘ You have seen best to differ from me, breth- 
ren,” he said, in slow, even tones, “ but when you 
start your subscription come to me and I will do 
my part.” 

The two old men sitting at opposite ends of the 
“amen” pew—where every preaching day at Pros- 
pect found them—had been lifelong friends, though 
differing widely in character no less than in birth 
and condition. The one deliberate, impartial, im- 
movable; the other warm-hearted and impulsive, 
prone to error in judgment and in practice. In 
the Judge the massive figure, the grave blue eyes, 
the fine dignity of bearing, were characteristics of 
_@ family proud, with a not unworthy pride, of hav- 
ing come of good Virginia blood, rather than of 
the social superiority accorded and accepted in 
simple good faith and good will. Uncle Billy, 
the child of an overseer, grew up learned in no 
book but the Bible and the standards of his Church ; 
valuing with extraordinary intensity the honor 
able position which years of honest toil and unself- 
ish deeds had won for him in the 1 ttle community 
which was to him the world. By his marriage he 
had acquired a small tract of land adjoining the 
Hargrove plantation, and no sense of social distinc- 
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tion hindered a neighborly intercourse between the 
two families. 

All this to explain why the friendship between 
these two men could be possible. Not to explain 
its origin. Thatis to be sought for in but one 
fact—their common love for the Church. In early 
life they had joined at Prospect, when to be a Meth- 
odist meant no easy thing; the one holding on to 
the religion thus embraced with enduring tenacity 
and an affection divided among but few objects ; 
the other finding in the peculiar characteristics of 
this faith an escape from the commonplace drudg- 
ery of his life, and a satisfying of the emotional 
element so predominant in his nature. Nodemand 
of the Church ever seemed to either unreasonable, 
but one obeyed with almost childish gladness, the 
other as from duty, which was yet, perhaps, solemn 
joy. Month by month, at the stated services at Pros- 
pect, one or the other would lead in prayer—the 
Judge in petitions which the congregation had 
come to know by heart, but whose sincerity and 
effectiveness none doubted; Uncle Billy in lan- 
guage which set all rules of grammar at defiance, 
but which at times possessed an eloquence approach- 
ing the sublime. 

Bat the very faithfulness of these two men caused 
the rest of the membership to rely too much upon 
them, leaving for them to do work which should 
have been shared by all. Very naturally, therefore, 
when it was decided to build a new church, they 
were expected to manage the undertaking. Great 
was the surprise of all when the Judge declined to 
do more than simply pay his subscription—a gener- 
ous one for his means. 

“Those that want the new meeting-house must 
see to the building of it,” he said, when his old 
friend remonstrated with him in his wordy, unwise 
way. 
Was he offended ? Uncle Billy thought anxiously. 
The quiet manner and mild blue eyes showed no 
sign of anger, yet there was a secret soreness in the 
old class-leader’s heart as he went on alone in the 
discharge of a duty which his conscience would not 
let him refuse. Several workmen were employed, 
and, being himself a fairly good carpenter, he super- 
intended the work. Other members gave several 
days’ help at odd times, and by October a small 
white church with green blinds was standing in the 
place of the weather-browned meeting-house that 
had represented a generation past and gone. 

‘“‘TIs it all paid for, Uncle Billy?” asked one of 
the stewards; “and have you collected all the 
subscriptions ?” 

‘“‘ Not yit,” he answered, cheerfully, “ but it will 
be—all in good time. Cotton’s comin’ in ruther 
slow, an’ you know the first money has to go fur 
sto’ accounts. After our members gits even with 
the merchants they'll pay up their subscriptions all 
right. I ain’t oneasy.” 

So, on one of the lovely days that come in a 
Southern November, the new church was formally 
dedicated. Odessa sat this time by Miss Eilen, for 
Aun’ Diana refused to go in, taking her seat on one 
of the low gravestones fronting the side door, 
where she could hear and see whatever was going 
on. 

“ De’ ain’ no place in dat fine house fur me,” she 
said to herself. ‘I reckon I'll hafter jine wid de 
rest o’ de colored folks over at Bethlehem. Po’ 
ol’ marster, he knowed how us-all would feel, when 
he was ’posin’ dese new urrangements. ’S if colored 
folks wus gwinter put deirselves in dere, wid no 
special place laid off fur’em! I ’spected ter live an’ 
die in de same church wid marster, an’ dem what 
give deir count’nunce ter dis new house will have it 
ter answer fur, ef I don’t.” 

But when the Judge was called on to lead in 
prayer, and concluded his petition with the words 
he always used—* And finally hand us down to our 
graves in great peace with Thee and all mankind ” 
—the tears flowed down her dark face. 

Great peace ’—dat’s whut he al’ys says,” she 
whispered. * It ain’t easy for marster to put up wid 
folks’s doin’s and feel peace down in his heart; 
maybe dat’s de reason he prays fur it so cawnstant. 
*Tain’t ev’ybody knows marster lak me. I know 
he’s a-havin’ in‘ard fights to-day, same as me, but 
he ain’t showin’ nothin’ by his face, no mo’n he 
ever do. De Lord sen’ great peace to me, an ol’ 
marster too !” 


Odessa’s life went on in its quiet course in her 
grandfather’s home. She loved the old-fashioned 
house, with its many unused rooms, through which 
she often wandered, making for herself histories 
of those who once had occupied them. Her aunt’s 
minute accounts of family events furnished the 
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groundwork for these fancies, but the child’s active 
imagination clothed the literal details with a thou- 
sand charms. 

It was a great joy to Miss Ellen to have this 
fresh young life brought into contact with her own, 
bared now of all save a few household and neigh- 
borhood interests. Faithfully, if with inevitable 
narrowness, she strove to bring up the child in the 
right way. The Judge interfered but seldom in 
her management, and then usually in some particu- ~ 
lar in which she imagined herself most literally 
fulfilling his wisbes. Never had child of his worn 
ornament of any kind, and when the dainty ward- 
robe with which Odessa had come to them needed 
renewing, and Miss Ellen would have made plain 


and untrimmed garments for her, her father ob- 


jected. 

“You were my child, Ellen,” he said, apologet- 
ically, “and I felt bound to have you obey the 
rales of the Church as our preachers understood 
them; but Robert’s wife felt differently about these 
things. Dress the child as her mother would if 
she were living.” | 

Odessa saw but little of her grandfather. Heavy 
security debts had diminished the once large Har- 
grove estate, and to the cultivation of what re- 
mained it was necessary for him to devote most of 
his time. Perhaps he longed for the ease and com- 
fort of earlier years, but, if so, he uttered no word 
of complaint. 

With neither him nor her aunt did Odessa vent- 
ure upon much familiarity, little guessing the joy 
it would have given them if she had. The Har- 
grove reticence in her blood made her self con- 
tained, almost shy ; and there was nothing in their 
quiet, methodical ways to encourage any childish 
liberties. In another home she found scope for 
the freedom natural to her years. Miss Ellen had 
great respect for the industry and piety of their 
Johnson neighbors, and made no objection when 
her niece sought with them companionship more 
suited to her age. Uncle Billy’s little grand- 
children looked upon her almost as upon a visitor 
from some brighter sphere, and the two old people — 
themselves were delighted to give pleasure to the 
young girl who responded so readily to their 
simple, kindly affection. 7 

Her quick eye soon discovered that a shadow was 
over this home. She had been accustomed to see- 
ing her aunt and grandfather always busy, but — 
their work was bright and cheerful. Here there 
was a constant struggle against poverty, which yet 
seemed a depressing and unsuccessful one. 

“Why are they so poor, Aunt Ellen?” she once 
asked. ‘The little girls work in the field like boys, 
and Mrs. Johnson always looks so tired and 
feeble.” 

‘* They have been unfortunate, like the rest of us, 
since the war, Odessa,” was the reply; but Diana, 
with the freedom of an aged servant, interrupted : 

“It’s mo’ bad management dan anything else. 
Dey does work hard, but what dey saves in one 
han’ dey loses in de oder. Dem Johnson boys, 
one after anoder, time dey gits grown, goes an’ 
leaves de ole’ folks an’ dem gran’children to scuffle 
fur derselves, place o’ stayin’ dere and he’pin’ ’em 
to git out o’ debt. An’ de two smartes’ ones, Tom 
an’ Wesley, dey got killed in de wah, or died in 
de hawspittle—Wesley did.” 

“Uncle Billy couldn’t help that, and the boys 
that married and went off only did what other 
young men do,” said Miss Ellen, gently. 

“'Yes’m; but dat ain’t all de trouble; it goes 
back a heap fudderdan any wah. Ol’ Marse Billy 
do’ know how ter manage. He ain’t nuver had no 
mo’ sense dan ter give ’way all his got, same lak 
ol’ marster; on’y ol’ marster had some’n’ ter give 
way at de start, an’ wa’n’t po’ lak him. De folks 
dat’s stayed on dat ol’ man sence he ma’ied Miss 
Virginny! In my young days de preacher on dis 
circuit use’ter fairly live dere, what time he wa’n’t 
a-stayin’ wid our white folks. An’ pertracted 
meetin’ times an’ camp-meetin’ times, folks went 
dere by de dozens; and de ol’ man couldn’ hol’ 
up at it, same’s if he’d ’a’ been rich and had a plenty 
Jak we-all. And now he’s got so deep in debt, it’s 
a-wea in’ him and Miss Virginny out’n deir lives 
to git straight agin.. I don’ see what you luf ter 
go dere fur, Odessa; pickin’ cotton ‘long o’ dem 
chillun lak you wus po’ white folks too,an’ drinkin’ 
deir coffee sweetened wid brown sugar—what I 
ain’t nuver done yit myse’f, ’thout’n ’twus de yeah 
fo’ de surrender, when ol’ marster couldn’ do no 
better fur us all.” 

‘‘T don’t drink coffee of any sort at home, Aun’ 
Diana,” said Odessa, laughing, “and the brown © 
suger wasn’t so very bad.” 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 


LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE. 


Gs 7 |HE hardest minds to influence are those 
which have a precedent for everything 
they do. “I always do so ” is the ulti- 
matum against which every suggestion 
falls defeated. That a change of cir- 
cumstances or conditions should force a change in 
the mental attitude is never considered. 

“I always do so” is more fatal to progress in 
individual development than family tradition ; for 
the individual who has mental ability enough to 
establish a precedent for every act usually recognizes 
that the space of time between two generations 
admits of changed conditions that make necessary 
a different application of the precedent; a modifi- 
cation in its preservation. ‘I always do so” has 
yoked many lives with defeat, limited many lives 
in purpose and standard. “I always do so” is 
valuable only when the result of faithfulness to a 
precedent is studied, not the uniformity of acts 
under all conditions. Firmness is a desirable attri- 
bute when it is welded with flexibility ; without it 
firmness becomes obstinacy, the twin of ignorance. 


ON HOME-MAKING. 


Br HELEN CHURCHILL. 


aw G UILDING your new home yourself? 
How delightful! Then you will have 


; £9] it exactly as you want it.” No one 
58) 
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who has built has escaped this remark 
SST“9) from friends on every side; and never 
was deluded commenter more mistaken than in this 
deduction. It is almost never that one sees a houce 
built exactly right for the family occupying it. 
There is always something wrong about the arrange- 
ment of the rooms, the height of the ceilings, the 
size of the butler’s pantry, that isa continual mat- 
ter of annoyance to some member of the family ; 
and the result is an extension built on, a partition 
knocked down, or a window cut through, and an 
unresting effort to secure comfort; or, worse yet, 
there are repeated movings in spring and autumn 
It would really be a good cure for envy to the 
houseless one if he should contemplate the groups 
of country homes and the endless blocks of city 
houses with the reflection that only a very small 
proportion of their occupants are satisfied with 
their quarters. There are two reasons for this; one 


being a lack of thorough understanding of the. 


 requiremenis of the house before the plans are 
drawn, and the other the almost unsurmountable 
obstacle of the prejudices of artisans. 

'l'o do as others do is so firmly instilled into our 
infant minds that all the rest of life scarcely eradi- 
cates it, and certainly in home-making we do not 
often enough question why certain methods are pur- 
sued, but let the architects and artisans lead us in 
provinces that are not ours by education; and so 
they continue their stupid mistakes until some inde- 
pendent thinker forces them to adopt a new and 
better way. In early days the kitchens of country 
houses of a poor class were sunk one step below the 
ground level, and this plan was persisted in until a 
protesting woman demanded an exception in her 
house, which was sooh imitated, notwithstanding 
the dissatisfaction of the workmen, who wanted to 
continue as they had been taught. It is not by any 
means true that a workman knows so much of his 
trade that an outsider can teach him nothing, for 
he is a man of one idea, and has not accumulated 
experience and information outside of his prescribed 
field of labor. He may be a good plumber, accord- 
ing to bis lights, but if his home is a country cot- 
tage, absolutely without pipes, he has none of the 
knowledge born of experience that would lead him 
to make a practical job of your house with its num- 
berless faucets aud drains. He may be a good gas- 
fitter, and solder well his joints and outlets, but if 
he make those outlets according to the gas-fitters’ 
rule of so many feet from the ceiling (not from the 
floor) for side-lights, you must have your plastering 
torn away to lower the pipes, or make mad leaps at 
the burner with a taper every time the gas is 
lighted. | 

There would be an improvement in many mat. 
ters if workmen in the different trades would take 
suggestions from each other and not work regard- 


less of their fellows. An example of this disregard 
of others’ work is shown in a recently built house 
where the gas pipes and the electric wire tubing 
followed side by side throughout, and made use of 
the same outlets. The gas-fitter went through the 
house putting up brackets and chandeliers and cap- 
ping unused outlets. Then it was the electric 
man’s turn to put up his light-fixtures where re- 
quired, and turn on the current. Everything had 
been done in the most expensive manner by lead- 


ing metropolitan companies, but the electric fix- 


tures failed to light. On investigation it was found 
that the gas man had clipped off all superfluous 
lengths of wire at the outlets without uniting the 
ends, so of course the circuit was broken and the 
current could not flow. Now, if the two men had 
known a little of each other’s work, it would not have 
happened that every fixture had to be taken down 
and the mistake laboriously rectified. Architects 
are many of them quite as stupid as workmen, 
although there has been a grand improvement in 
their work of late. So, in building the home, do 
not hesitate to correct the man who draws the 
plans if his suggestions are not in accordance with 
your ideas of practicability, and do not be too read- 
ily diverted by his theories. After all, it is you 
who are to live in the house, and not he. | 

Before the plans are drawn, or even sketched, 
indulge in a little study as to what is the central 
thought of the home, and make all else subservient 
to it. If large entertaining is to be done, arrange 
for it; and if simple home life is the family’s bent, 
arrange for a room which shall be a generous, cozy 
library where the family gathers around the even- 
ing lamp or near the friendly fire. Such a room 
in a city house is usually the second story front, 
and is the heart of the home. There hang our 
favorite pictures, there rest our “silent friends ” 
on shelf or table, and tokens from loved ones or 
trophies of travel deck the mantel above the fire’s 
flickering. There the heart glows with loving sen- 
timent, there confidences are made and future am- 
bitions formed. Such a room must every home 
have as its holy of holies. It may be that mother 
is an invalid and is thus debarred from freely going 
about the house, and then she must make of her 
room this center, shoving the bed into an alcove 
and eliminating in many ways the appearance of 
an invalid’s bedroom, while emphasizing the sitting- 
room effect. I once knew a small family with a 
large house where this general gathering-room was 
omitted in the architect's showy plans, and, as a 
consequence, each member of the family used his 
or her bedroom for reading and sewing and the 
quiet hours; and the final result was that the house 
was made larger still, so that an individual sitting- 
room could be connected with each bedroom. It 
is useless to add that each member of that family 
grew apart from the others, and the whole secret of 
happy home life was missed. 

Whatever the requirements of the family, let 
the home meet them. If there are young children, 
provide for them two sunny, spacious nurseries, one 
for play and one for sleep, and have an eye to the 
children’s future demands of a bedroom apiece. 
An inexperienced young couple with plenty of 
money allowed the builder to construct their ele- 
gant city house so that there was no place nearer 
earth, in all its showy space, than the third story 
for their little daughter to sleep, and mother and 


child were wretchedly disconcerted at the distance 


between them. 

The regulation city house, rearing its four stories 
in monotonous height, planus itself to some degree 
because of its space restrictions, and the first floor 
above the basement is given up to the dining-room, 
and toan uncomfortably elegant space for company 
who would much rather be received into a room 
with a soul in it. Noone likes a drawing-room, 
save for entertainments, and in it both hostess and 
guest feel a lack of the cordial warmth that is the 
soul of hospitality, if only the two are seated alone 
in the brief converse that fills a call of fashionable 
length. If the house is in town, let the front room 
be curtailed in length and fitted up in warm tones, 
dark enough to escape craudeness and give the 
room an appearance of use and frequent occupancy. 
Light an occasional fire on the hearth, waich 
should not be too elegant for use, arrange a dainty 
but practical tea-tabie near by, and sprinkle as 
many books about as there are places to rest 
them. Low bookcases around the walls are furni- 
ture and decoration combined, if a genuine library 


is designed. Back of this room, into the dark 
center of the house, relegate the drawing-room 
with its white wood, polished floor, and light fur- 
niture. It will show quite enough from the front 
to advertise itself, and when it is lighted for even- 
ing guests its beauties will charm the eye of its 
fortunate occupants. As the other room takes all 
the ordinary wear, this room can afford to be deli- 
cate in color and furnished with rich material. 
Back of this room, and occupying the entire width 
of the house, is the large, well-lighted dining room. 
This arrangement of the first floor utilizes all avail- 
able daylight just where it is most required, gives 
the chance caller a feeling of home welcome, 
reserves a room for entertainments, and secures 
a large, light dining-room. How infinitely better 
this than saving the front apartment for a 
drawing room and arranging a library in the de- 
pressing shades of the center of the house! If the 
house is but three stories high, there is no spare 
space for a general sitting-room upstairs, and then 
it might be better to abandon all idea of a parlor 
and fit up the front room on the first floor as library 
and pleasant gathering-place. 

There is one mistake that those who have lived 
in flats will never make in a self-planned house— 
they will never have too few closets. 

The kitchen is the engine-room that runs the 
machinery of the house, and there is nothing that 
will compensate for its beiag a poor one. Its pri- 
mary requisite is light and plenty of it, light that will 
not only enable the cook to see the work in hand, but 
that will throw searching beams to illuminate corners 
where dirt might lurk. City houses often have an 
extension built on at the same side of the kitchen as 
the range, which is obviously wrong. There is a 
certain town not far from New York where the almost 
invariable rule is to put the kitchen in the basement. 
This seems almost too stupid to be true, for the plan 
has absolutely no advantages wheie ground room is 
ample, and it entails incalculable extra work. And 
it is not only in the houses of tue rich that this is 
done, but in the homes of those too poor to em- 
ploy servants, so that the women of the household 
are needlessly overworked by the inconvenience. 

There is one little matter that will seldom be 
suggested by architect or artisan, and that is a ser- 
vants’ bathroom. We require from our domestics 
personal cleanliness, and their muscular activity 
necessitates frequent baths, yet in very few houses 
are bathing conveniences furnished them. When 
building, the extra expense of this addition would 
be little, quite out of proportion to the amount of 
benefit gained. Another point just here which 
serves in both town and country houses: let the 
servants’ room be grouped together on a separate 
hall, with a door between that and the main hall. 
It will add materially to the advantage on both 
sides. 


IS THIS INDICATIVE? 
By Racuet DuNKIRK. 


wy, .|0 is really true, strange as it may appear 
in these times, I had a morning that was 

really free. Of course there were a great 

many things I could do, some that I 

should do, but not one thing that I must 

do. Kesuit, bliss. Mentally and physically 1 was in 
that beatitic state that comes when one has gone to 
bed with the chickens, atter a day of honest work, 
conscious that to be tired is perfectly legitimate, with 
conscience singing @ lullaby, and wakes, perfectly 
rested, about an hour before it is time to begin the 
next day’s work. When had such a condicion been 
betore’ What use should I make of my treedom ? 
Books faced me on all sides—triends old and new ; 
but [ turned from their companionship. The sun- 
shine fluoding the streets would have been an at- 
traction at auother time, but the thought of physical 
motion seut me back further among the cushions on 
the lounge with a sigh of content. Revally nothing 
that must be done! and a new dent, that meant more 
comfort, was made in the pillows. A pile of maga- 
zines were within reach of my hand, with their 
numerous blue-pencil marks photographed on my 
mind; every one a promise to be tuifiiled at this 
time, each one a mortyage on the first spare minute, 
had they uot been a reminder ot the limitations of 
life every time | lovked at their fresh, clean covers. 
Did you ever think what a reproach clean, fresh 
covers on magazines are when they have been in 
the house a week? Not this morning would their 
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covers become dog-eared, or their crisp freshness 
be marred, and there was no twinge of conscience 
because of this neglect. With lazy indifference my 
eyes rested on another mortgage that had been in- 
creased from time to time till its payment had 
often looked hopeless: a pile of marked news- 
papers. How they had been moved from desk to 
shelf, from table to chair, religiously preserved, care- 
fully guarded, always in the way, fast accumulating 
dust! And now was the chance to remove them. 
They could be looked over from the pillows. With 
a sigh the first paper was taken up, its pages turned 
lazily, and the burden became lighter when the blue 
mark did not hold the eye on a single page. Per- 
haps there were a numbérlikethis. Alas! the next 
paper bristled with blue marks. Here was a two- 
column article on the treatment of the complexion. 
Explicit directions for cheating Father Time; con- 
vincing proof that a certain care would really make 
a plain face beautiful. Ambition to be beautiful 
was not a governing passion this morning, and, with 
a mild wonder if anybody ever did have time to do 
all the things recommended, prepare “ with their 
own hands” all the preparations recommended, 
and whether the result was indeed worth the labor 
and trouble, the paper was thrown in the basket. 
Really, such reading was less laborious than I 
feared. Another paper with a long blue mark 
on the margin showed that I intended to read 
the whole page when I had time. Pope, you were 
right, the proper study of mankind is man; but if 
you want to know woman—not the exceptional, 
such as you draw within the circle you call friends, 
but the average woman who lives outside that magic 
circle—study the pages in our papers that are tech- 
nically called women’s pages. There is no use of 
ejaculating and declaring that you never read those 
pages. Perhaps you never do, but that very shrewd 
individual, the editor, knows that the majority of 
women do read them ; be is not creating a demand, 
he is supplying a demand. 

I began the first column, reading carelessly, but 
attention was soon aroused. The subject is woman’s 
honesty in commercial positions, and the cause. 
The writer stated that both at home and abroad 
women were found more honest than men in similar 
positions, though their pay was not equal to the 
men’s. He quoted a man as saying that men 
stole because they had to take the girls out. 
Fiippant, you say; he stated, further, that women 
were more easily satisfied than men with the sala- 
ries paid, because they seemed princely in compari- 
son with the salaries that were formerly paid to 
women ; that woman lacked ambition, did not go 
into business to make either a name or a place, 
only asa makeshift until marriage; and, finally, that 
she lacked the brains to formulate a scheme of 
robbery, that she would have to have an accomplice 
who would be sure to betray her, and that a woman’s 
conscience would not permit her to live under the 
strain that is inseparable from the carrying out 
of a scheme of systematic robbery. A woman 
to whom the question was put as to the forces or 
impulses that make a woman honest in commercial 
relations gave answer: that it was a woman’s love 
of honesty ; her love of a good name ; her horror of 
disgrace. Her temptations were less because she 
lived differently, and had less expensive wants, aside 
from clothes. The writer thought the reason 
women were more honest than men was because 
women are cowards. A woman’s punishment js more 
severe than a man’s who commits the same crime; 
it is harder for her to recover lost ground, nay 
impossible. She cannot establish herself in a 
new country. If she falls, she knows she is ruined 
for life, and this knowledge keeps her honest. Now 
I remember a recent paragraph in “ Life;” it 
accompanied an attractive piciure : 

* She: You never hear of women cashiers embez- 
zling or running off with their employers’ money. 

‘- He: Not often; but when it does happen, they 
take the employers too.” 

Now, do not expect me to decide the relative 
honesty of men and women in the commercial 
world. I am trying to put a page in a column, to 
prove what interests us. 

O€ course, clothes were given space in these 
columns, and as we glance down the page we 
learn this: that some one, a woman probably, has 
invented a belt that is pointed, back and front, to 
wear with the skirts and skirt-waists that are to be 
worn this summer. Every woman who has worn 
the-e waisis has been annoyed at the dropping of 
the skirt beit below the ribbon or leather beit worn. 
Now we will ask for the pointed belt, and save 
ourselves the annoyance, the one flaw in the ex- 
ceedingly comfortable and useful summer costume. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A glance further down finds a half-column of | 


praise for the quickness with which a girl com- 
pelled to earn her own living will acquire the man- 
ners of a “society queen” when she has dropped 
her “shackles.” I sigh over my ignorance. 
distinguishes the society queen from ordinary mor- 
tals endowed with brains, common sense, education, 
social training, and several other minor necessities, 
except the ability to spend money? Reading on, 
we discover that the working girl is praised because 
she so successfully covers up the fact that she is a 
wage-earner when on her vacation. 

Vision comes at once of two girls in a boarding- 


house in the Catskills. They had more dresses 


than anybody in the house; they scorned all the 
women in the house; smiled on all the men but 
those who were gray-headed ; sent so frequently to 
the village for parcels that they became intimate 
with the stage-driver ; went walking in the evening 
without any older women; came to the table as if 
they were going to a lunch-counter in a railroad 
restaurant; made noise whenever it suited their 
pleasure; drummed on the piano until midnight ; 
and behaved with the coolest disregard of the people 
under the same roof. I've seen the same thing 
done by girls in hotels where the cost per day rep- 
resented a week's salary for a girl behind a coun- 
ter, so had uo reason to doubt that these two girls 
belonged in the class “where they toil not, 
neither do they spin,” though I pitied them. The 
winter following, in a Sixth Avenue store I heard a 
familiar voice; I turned, and behind the basket 
counter was one of the young women who had 
made herself so conspicuous at the summer board- 
ing-house. You see, being a lady is so much a 
matter of the heart and head that it is a mistake 
to suppose that wages represents the difference. I 
will not preach. 

The long skirt on the street has come to stay, 
we are told, but it is the American woman alone 
who lets it drag; in Paris and London, con- 
trivances that hold the skirt upon the street are 
used. The only argument in favor of a long skirt 
is that it is more graceful. Now, if it is not to 
drag. what is the use of carrying the extra weight ? 
Silk is used in waist draperies, sleeves, and collars 
more than formerly. Yellow is the most fashion- 
able color, green its most successful rival. Hats 
are pinched and bent until they have no form. 
Sleeves are very long. New gloves are short. 
Tweed is the favorite material for street gowns. 
Violets are no longer fashionable, but they continue 
to grow with their usual fragrance and beauty. 
Floral decorations are not encouraged by the 
Queen and royal family, though those presented 
make them a feature of the drawing-room. 

Now, a bride's trouble with duplicate presents. 
Return of duplicates to shops from which the 
boxes said they had come. Discovery at Tiffany’s: 
box belonged to that famous house, contents not 
theirs; plated, second class altogether. Revenge: 
giver’s daughter marries; box and contents sent as 
a gift to the daughter. Great glee in consequence 
on part of first receiver. This may be considered 
clever, but neither the manners nor the morals 
would one want to consider American. 

Next, a description of the young man who gives 
teas in his apartments, bat it is refreshing that the 
charge made is that he is unsexing himself. He 
knows the flavor of teas, is interested in table-linen, 
and talks about bread and butter, and the young 
women who ride, drive, boat, and swim are em- 
barrassed by his conversation; they know nothing 
about those subjects. Now, is not that amusing ? 
Now we have the young woman who wishes to be 
charming, and after careful stady she gives the 
rales, whicb would take about three-quarters of a 
column, but may be summed up with this: Study 
to be anything but yourself. How this line of con- 
duct would stand the companionship of every-day 
life we are not told. 

There is a plea for the encouragement of plain 
sewing; a protest against tight gloves as being in- 
artistic; an indignant paragraph against the at- 
tempt to make a * business woman's ”’ dress. Where 
is the woman in these days who does not need a 
sensible, comfortable street dress! Women barbers 


in London are a great success. The Incorporated | 


Law Society of London would not admit a woman, 
the daughter of asolicitor. The Dachess of Port- 
land erected a hospital out of the sale of the gifts 
made to her daughter when she was born. France 
is not friendly to women in public life. Women 
are giving attention to market gardening in Eng- 
land. The Texas Senate has passed a bill to estab- 
lish industrial training for girls. Why, I have not 


finished the page! I will not go through the pile. 
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DOUBLE ARBUTUS. 


By ANNIE SAwYER. Downs. ; 


CANNOT remember when I did not 
Yj know where the trailing arbutus grew. 
First, just across a plowed field, which 
came close up to a low brown house in 
a remote town in New Hampshire, where 
my grandfather used to carry me in his arms, put 
me over a straggling rail fence, and show me how 
to push away the snow with my eager fingers. 

Next, and while I was still a little thing, when 
my father took me between his knees in his doc- 
tor’s gig, on Saturday afternoons, and drove me to 
the old pail factory in Concord, Mass. 

Always, now, as my fingers close round a may- 


flower I hear once more the kindly voice which 


told me not to hurry—there was time enough to pick 
all [ wanted. 

Again, a sandy graveyard in the Merrimie Val- 
ley, where Waittier’s Countess is taking her last 
sleep, was visited once a year for the sweet-scented 
blossoms which grew dearer every time they were 
gathered. 

Then, a sunny hillside in a border settlement, 
where mayflower held fall possession, although 
turnflower and partridge-berry, checkerberry and 
ground-nut, appeared before it faded, and hepaticas 
and blood-root flourished so near by that every 
morning they exchanged greetings. 

Besides, mayflowers come to me from many dis- 
tant and widely separated parts of the country— 
from the heights around Washington, from the 
dark forests of Minnesota, from the sea sands of 
Cape Cod, and from the great rivers of Canada. 
And this year I have found a new place. 

In a lonely notch between two of the Mt. Desert 
mountains, upon the banks of a dark pool, too 
small to be called a lake, they lifted their open 
chalices to the ardent sun and warm wind of May. 
Their fragrance betrayed their covert, and as I 
brushed away the protecting spruce needles and 
revealed their pink daintiness, I marveled how the 
song-sparrow over my head could so accurately in- 
terpret my ecstasy. I was none too soon; they 
were still in the most perfect condition, fully blos- 
somed, yet not ready to fall. I sat down beside 
them, a red squirrel coming to look at me, then 
with a whisk of his tail disappearing, only to re- 
turn in a moment with a friend who assisted him 
in keeping watch; while a yellow butterfly circled 
slowly aroand the tender green of a young, slender 
birch, and a group of wild oats shook their straw- 
colored bells to win the admiration of a shining blue- 
bird, who was far too busy, hurrying back as he was 
with a little bit of Jamb’s wool in his mouth to his 
somewhat querulous mate, to pay any attention to 
outside attractions. Myriads of tiny flies hovered 
around the drooping flowers of the shad-buash, 
which made a white thicket above me; and a great 
yellow humblebee buzzed lazily as if it were mid- 
summer, as he poised himself over swaying alder 
tassels, whose grace may be felt, never described, 
or crept in and out of the star-like flowers of the 
wild cherry. 

The ferns still wore their fur overcoats, though 
some of the younger, more ambitious ones had 
thrown them back a little; and by their attitude 
invited me to come again to-morrow, when they 
would reveal themselves in a beauty heretofore 
unimagined. Close down to the black water the 
rhodora was in bud, and in its shade the gold-thread 
flowered generously, while the prostrate trunk of a 
mighty spruce was entirely concealed by yellow 
and gray lichens, gleaming vines of the creeping 
snowberry, blue and white violets, and white inno- 
cents. 

Time passes so swiftly when one is happy that 
I was startled to see that the sun was already out 
of sight behind Beech Mountain, and made haste 
to gather a few sprays of my treasures to bear 
home. 

But the necessity of haste was soon lost in ecstasy, 
for—and it was the first time in my life—I just 
then found a cluster of double arbutus! Oace I 
had a couple of double flowers sent me from Cherry- 
field, Maine, but have always looked for them in 
vain. The tendency to double is shown by many 
single flowers, and when the result is achieved, bot- 
anists consider it an interesting, though by no means 
remarkable, phenomenon. 

But double arbutus is much more beautiful and 
much more unusual than double anemones, hepati- 
cas, or violets, and I could hardly believe in my 
good fortune. And not only that one cluster, but 
three more, rewarded my careful search. Two of 
the plants appeared to be connected by the under- 
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ground stem, but the third was a considerable dis- 
tance from the others, and, so far as I could dis- 
cover, was an independent individual. I was careful 
to leave some flowers upon each plant, and I[ rav- 
eled the fiagers of my glove and tied a black string 
arcunod each of their slender necks, in the hope that 
I might identify them next year, as there was not 
the slightest apparent difference between them and 
their neighbors. 

_ With the zeal of a discoverer, I could not leave 
until I had examined carefully every cluster of 
flowers in the vicinity, and, indeed, wherever I 
saw the foliage. 

But though the most exquisite pink ones, with 
tints like those of a tropical sea-shell, and the purest 
white ones greeted mein every direction, I found no 
other double flowers. But it did not matter; those 
I had were reward enough. And what mattered it 
either that the night came upon me before [ left 
the narrow, rocky path of the mountain notch—that 
I fell many times on the steep ledges—that I tore 
_ my gown, blistered my feet, and ruined my hat ?— 
had [ not shared the bliss of bird and bee, squirrel 
and butterfly, and caught, perbaps, a glimpse of 
“the thought that lies too deep for tears” in 
“ shrub and tree, in stone and flower” ? 


FROM THE DAY’S MAIL. 


Dear Editor 

Iam a wage-working woman, after the nineteenth 
century type. I have so far settled the question of 
horse-car and ferryboat etiquette as to never expect a 
seat in either when other passengers have arrived be- 
fore me and taken possession of them ; and [ never go 
through the mental processes of an analysis of the gen- 
der of the occupants. But the other day I had an ex- 
perience—an experience, I believe, quite unusual in the 
lives of women whose daily duties lead them along the 
crowded thoroughfares of lower New York. It so re- 
vived my faith in the existence of a true chivalric 
spirit, even in this busy nineteenth century and in this 
busiest city of New York, that I hope you will grant 
me the favor of a listeniog ear. | 

After my day’s labors were fiaished I went to Wash- 
_ ington Market to buy the family dinner for the next 

day. I found a great crowd of people there duing the 
same thing. After a choice had been made and I had 
reached down into my pocket for the necessary funds 
to pay for it, | was startled into the consciousness that 
my pocket had been picked. It was my first experience 
in dealings so familiar with a thief, and it produced a 
strange sensation all through me. But, fortunately, I[ 
neither deposit all my savings in one bank nor carry all 
my money in one pocketbook, so I was spared a fiaan- 
cial wreck and completed my purchases. Dejected as 
to spirits and well laden as to bundles, I started on 
my homeward journey. But I seem to be one of those 
miscalculating mortals who undertake to carry just one 
too many parcels, and the result is the extra one is 
sure to slip trom my grasp. This time it was a bag of 
oranges. The bag suffered more than the oranges. 
But | gathered them together as best I could and pro- 
ceeded on my way. Had not gone more than a block 
when a gentieman with a package in his hand tied 
about with a stout cord came toward me, and in the 
friendliest manner offered me his assistance and his 
cord. He kaelt down on the sidewalk, and soon put 
my packages into a comfortably carryable shape. [ 
thanked him in tones of genuice sincerity, and assured 
him that he was truly kiod. His face lighted up with 
a smile, and, raising his hat, he said : “That was what 
I was taught to be when | was a boy.” 

The man’s goodness had so outweighed the bad 
man’s badness thar, sr I went home with a little 
less money in my pocket, | had a great deal more faith 
in my soul. And this is what a kind heart and a piece 
of cord can do ! 


In The Christian Union of January 29, in the very 
interesting article “ ‘The Story-Book of the Skies,” the 
statement is made that Sirius is supposed to be nearer 
the earth than any other star, and that its light requires 
over three years to reach us. : 

Years ago, 1 believe, this was the accepted opinion. 
Now, however, Alpha Centauri, a comparatively insig- 
nificant star of the southern heavens, is known to be 
our nearest neighbor, and Sirius is so far removed that 
the human mind fails to grasp the distance when ex- 
pressed in miles. The fact that light requires from 
seventeen to twenty years to cross the space between 
our little earth and this giant orb is scarcely more easy 
to comprehend. 

It seems desirable to make this correction, for if one 


would appreciate the magnificence of this most brilliant | 


of suns, he should not think of it as near, but rather 
would he do well to let his mind make the vain attempt 
to follow a ray of light thither, as it travels on, un- 
wearied, day and night, at the rate of 188,000 miles 
a second for twenty years. A. E. O. 


In The Christian Union of the 29th of January, 
Estelle M. Hart says that Sirius is supposed to be the 
nearest star to us. She says light takes over three 


‘agrees with this. Will you please explain ? 
J. 


the same games. 
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years to reach us from Sirius. Miss Agnes Giberne, 
who is good authority, says Alpha Centauri is the near- 
est star, and that it takes light from fifteen to twenty 
ears to reach us from Sirius, and three years and a 
f from Alpha Centauri. I see “‘Steele’s Astronomy” 


Yours truly, W. G. 


The evening star-is one of the planets which shines 
in the western sky soon aiter sunset, itself setting soon 
after the sun. The first star appearing after sunset in 
any other part of the sky is not the evening star. 

The planets may sometimes be called stars, but they 
differ from the fixed stars—those whose relative position 
is apparently unchanged—in that they revolve around 
thesun. The stars are supposed to be suns—luminous 
bodies—while the planets shine by reflected light. Sir- 
ius is the nearest to the earth of the fixed stars, and 
appears brightest. M, Hart. 


Will some. housekeeper among your readers please 
give a recipe for “ ginger snaps ” exacily like those sold 
at bakery and confectionery and other stores, and 
oblige ‘‘ AN OLD SUBSCRIBER.” 


A subscriber sends us these directions for a baby's 
long-sleeved shirt : 


Make a chain of 170 stitches. This chain is long 
enough to go over back and shoulder. Oa this go 
back and forth 17 times iu s. c.—means putting the 
needle through the back loop of the stitch, which gives 
it the ribbed effect. On the 18th row crochet but 75 
stitches, turn work back and forth 17 times more. 
Next row crochet 50 stitches and make a chain of 25 
stitches. (This makes the opening in front) Work 
back and forth on this front 17 times, then crochet 75 
stitches and make a chain of 95 stitches, work back and 
forth 17 times, break off wool and commence at shoul- 
der and make the back of shirt by working back and 
forth 34 times; join it to other side. Sew up sides 
until within about three inches of the top. Crochet a 
scallop round the opening of front and neck; run in a 
narrow ribbon to fic the neck. For sleeves, chain 65 
stitches, work back and forth 30 times; join and sew 
up. With knitting-needles pick up the stitches at bot- 
tom of sleeves, knit, purl, to form a cuff about two 
inches deep. Bind off loosely. Use Saxony yarn and 
a fine loop hook. I have made several of these shirts, 
and find they are much better than the bought ones. 
They wash well and do not shrink. 

: Mrs. S. RoMAINE. 


- 
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HOW TO BE A CHRISTIAN. 
FIVE SIMPLE TALKS TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 

V.—SAINTS. 


ment to designate a Christian is Saints. 

When I was achild I used to think 
that only aged persons could be saints. 
They must be gray-haired, and very sol- 
emn, and very wise, and very pious, and very 
fond of praying, reading the Bible, and singing 
hymn tunes. And as I was merry, and fonder of 
other books than of the Bible and of other songs 
than “ Watts and Select,’ [ thoaght it was quite 
impossible for me to be a saint. This was a mis- 
take. 

There are two words in our Bible, “ saint’”’ and 
“holy,” which mean the same thing; they mean 
“ given to God.” One may not be wiser or better 
or older or more fond of the Bible oz psalms and 
hymns than his companions ; bat if he is * given to 
God ” he is a saint. 

In Jerusalem, on two hills, separated by a deep 
ravine, were two magnificent buildings, one God’s 
Temple, the other Solomon’s Palace. Imagine 
that a goldsmith is employed'to prepare two cups, 
one for the Temple and the other for the Palace. 
He gets a lump of goid and cuts it into two equal 
parts ; he beats them both out on the anvil ; fashions 
them both into the same shape; engraves the same 
vine on them both; and when they are finished 
they stand before him, two twin cups, made of the 
same material and of the same workmansbip. 
One he sends to the Temple for God's service—it 
is a boly cup; the other he sends to the Palace for 
the king’s use—it is a secular cup. The one is 
given to God, the other is not. There are two 
girls of the same age, going to the same school and 
the same church, sharing the same lessons, playing 
One has given herself to God, 
has resolved to do his work, obey his will, and try 
to become like his well-beloved Son ; the other is 
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living just to have a good time. The first is a 
saint, the second is not. The first may have a 
quick temper; may say every day something which 
she is sorry at night that she has said. Tne other 
may be naturally so amiable that she never speaks 
a sharp, cross, ugly word. But if the first has 
given herself to God, and is trying to control her 
temper, she is a saint; and if the other is living 
without thought of or care for God, she is not a ~ 
saint. To be a saint is not to be perfect ; it is to 
be given to God. The cup was a holy cup, even 
while the goldsmith was making it, if he was 
making it for God; and the child is a saint, even 
ae he is a-making, if he is trying to be God’s 
child. 

Bat there is one other thing to be said about the 
saint. If you give yourself to a friend and if your 
friend gives himself to you, you and your friend 
will gradually grow to be like oneanother. If you 
are very fond of a book, and read it over and over 
again, it will make youlikeitself. If a young man 
is constantly reading Carlyle, he will by and by 
come to use a style like Carlyle’s. If he is a great 
admirer of some hero of history, like Cromwell or 
Franklin, and reads and re-reads abv ut him continu- 
ally, he will grow to bea little hke him. If his 
hero is a living hero, not a dead one, the influence 
will be greater. If he goes Sunday after Sunday 
to listen to some great preacher, hke Mr. Spurgeon 
or Phillips Brooks, and gives himself to the 
preacher, loves and admires him and wants to be 
hke him, by and by he will come to think as the 
preacher thinks and feel as the preacher feels. 
And if he should not merely go to hear him, but 
should live with the preacher, work with the 
preacher, day by day try to do what his friend de- 
sired him to do, he would grow still more like him, 
and more rapidly like him. So, if we give ourssives 
to God, and God gives himself to us, we gradually 
grow like God. To be a saint is not to be like God, 
it isto be giventto God. But if we give ourselves to 
God, to love him, and serve him, and do bis will, 
and be like him, little by little we shall grow like 
him. This is what Paul means when he says: 
* We all, reflecting as from a mirror the image of 
the Lord, are changed into the same image from 
glory to glory.” To be a saint is not to have this 
change finished ; itfis to be looking at the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and trying to reflect the Lord Jesus Carist to 
others, and so to be, little by little, changing into the 
likeness of the Lord Jesus Curist. 

So you see that the meaning of the word saint 
includes the meaning of all the other woids. Tobe 
@ saint is to be a disciple, learning what Jesus has 
to teach ; and a believer, trusting in Jesus as a friend ; 
and a follower, trying to do Jesus’ work. It is not 
to have succeeded, it is to make the endeavor. 


I have tried in these papers to explain to you 
what it is to be a Christian. Do you wish to be 
one? Are you ready to resolve that you will be 
one? If so, why not at once? Read over care- 
fully the pledge printed below; think what it 
means; talk it over with your father or mother; 
and then, if you are resolved to try and learn what 
Christ has to teach, to do Christ's work, to accept 
Corist as a friend and a heiper, and to weleome the 
help of all who are like-minded, cut out or copy 
this pledge and sign it. 1f you do so, I advise you 
to sign two copies; keep one for yourself, and give 
one to your father or mother; or, if you lke, you can 
send it to me. I shall be very glad to koow that 
any of my readers, young or old, have been led to 
make this resolve; and if there should be enough 
of them, perhaps by and by we will have some 
further talks about what Christians may do and 
what they may believe. The pledge is as follows : 


I Resolve by Gop’s Help to be: 
A Hiisciple, seeking to learn what CurisT has to 
teach ; 
A Belicber, trusting in CHRIsT as my FRIEND, my 
HELPER, and my SAVIOUR ; 
A Follower, trying to do Curist’s work in CuRIST’s 
way ; 
And in this endeavor I will welcome the help 
of all who have the same purpose. 


Name, 
Date, 


= 
| 
| 
— 
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THE APPLEDORE BOY. 


By GRATIANA SHANTER. 


ELL, he was called “The Appledore 
“| Boy ” by most folks, though Betsy and 
old Bill called him * Jan,” which means 
John at Appledore, and, indeed, in most 
: parts of Devon it doesthesame. But no 
one knew who he was, or where he came from, or 
anything at all about him, only Betsy pretended 
she did, which will sometimes do almost as well. 
For, you see, this is how it happened. 

One October afternoon the Appledore sailors 
stood about in groups on the old gray quay telling 
each other that “‘there’d be a storm betore night, 
and they reckoned there'd be pretty roughish 
weather outside.” The storm-signal had been run 
up on the yellow sand-hills across the river, while 
the bar kept up a steady thunder, which all the 
sailors knew meant mischief. 

Tne * Pool” was thick with the masts of ships 
lying there for safety, and the incoming tide bore 
vessel after vessel up to Bideford to refuge for the 
night. 

‘Shi ps from all parts of the world were there— 
from France, Italy, Spain, Welsh coal-boats, and 
the dear little Clovelly fishing-smack with her beau- 
tiful red sails. 

There was an angry sunset. The sky was stained 
with orange, crimson, and yellow. Great black 
clouds blew slantways, like swift black wings of 
wicked angels. The sea and the river grew dark, 
and the wind whistled and moaned through the 
rushes on the sand-hills. 

In the night the storm came. The wind blew 
guns. The “ Bar” leapt, thundered, roared, and 
flung into the air great fountains of white water. 
Out on the sand-hills the wind shrieked and 
screamed. The flyiog foam and whipped-up sand 
were blowing. Altogether the storm was a heavy 
one. 

But a storm, more or less, is not much to Devon 
folk, and the only thing which made Betsy distin- 
guish this one from another was that the morning 
after, when she opened her door, there, seated on 
the doorstep, was **The Appledore Boy.” 

“It properly took my breath away,” said Betsy 
to old Bill, the Ferryman. My dear, you might 
have knocked me down with a feather. There he 
was, a proper little being; ’a sat upon the doorstep as 
if he’d ’a’ growed there; and when he put out his 
little hand and began to cry, now what could I do, 
Bill ? what could I do, man, but take in the poor 
chiel and give un a bit of meat?” 

*“ You couldn't do nought else, dear soul,” said 
Bill. “ You couldn't do nought else. If the Lord 
set un down at your door,I reckon he intentioned 
you should take un in.” 

So Betsy ‘took him in;” for, being a kind-hearted 
Devon soul, she could do no less. So you see that 
no one but Betsy knew anything about “The 
Appledore Boy,” and she only found him on the 
doorstep the day after the storm. 

But some of the neighbors used to say “ Betsy 
knew more than she'd tell.” For when they came 
to ber with questions, she would say, “‘ Folks might 
have their notions, she'd think, without sending 
Town crier round Appledore with them!” But 
Betsy had no “ notions,” only she liked the folk to 
think she had. 

Well, ‘The Appledore Boy ”’ was about two 
years old when Betsy found him sitting on her 
gray stone doorstep. Of course he was too young 
to suy much, so he spent most of his time sitting 
in the sun outside Betsy’s door, watching the rip- 
pling tides flow up and down and the vessels sailing 
b 


‘Asd what the “Boy” thought of at that time 
nobody quite could tell. 

As years passed on the boy grew older, but he 
was so unlike the other Appledore boys that people 
said odd things about him. 

“I reckon the child’s queer,” said Liza Ann 
Rudd (Betsy’s neighbor). ‘I reckon he’s mazed, 
poor soul!” 

But Betsy was very fond of Jan, and she was 
quite sharp with Liza Ann Rudd for calling him 
mazed. Though Betsy often wondered herself why 
he was so different from other children. But she 
said, with her head in the air: 

** What do ee mean, Liza Ann?” 

“Well, you see,” said Liza Ann, “ it ain’t natural 
for a chiel to go on as he do. It ain't natural for a 


chiel to sit stull all day long and stare before un. 
What do un see ? say 1—what do un see f”’ 

“J reckons he sees the ships and the river. 
There’s not much else to see,” said Betsy. 
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“Why don’t ee send un down ‘long with my 
Maryann out cockling? There’s thousands down 
there in the mad.” 

“‘T tell thee he won’t go, Liza Ann, and I’ve told 
thee so before. He will go ’cross ferry with old 
Bill, and look as pleased as a cappen ; but never with 
the childern.” 

“Iss; and ask such questions as no chiel ever 


asked afore! Mark my words, Betsy, that bye will 
never come to no good end. My belief’s he’s 
witched 


Now, this made Betsy angry. For to say in those 
days that any one was “ witched ” was to say a very 
offensive thing. So she told Liza Ann to mind her 
own business, and never spoke to her for a month 
of Sundays, though she lived next door. 

And what did the boy see, do youthink? Well, 
he saw just what Betsy said he saw—“ the ships 
and the river.” But he saw them with very differ- 
ent eyes to Betsy’s or to Liza Ann Rudd's. And, do 
you know, I do not think that he was a bit “ mazed”’ 
to sit all day and watch the river. For, oh! it is 
such a silver, happy, gliding river. It told the boy 
such wonderful stories; and so did the graceful, 
shadowy ships. Someof the ships’ stories were sad ; 
mostly after a storm. Then they would: be towed 
up the river with their poor sides all torn and their 
slim, tall masts all broken and battered. The boy 
would feel so sorry forthem. His greateyes would 
fill with heavy tears. Then the incoming tide 
would tell him “not to mind, for he was carrying 
them on to Bideford to have their poor sides mended 
and a new slim mast set up.” And when the ves- 
sel came down again, whole, stately, and beautiful, 
think how happy the boy was!—for he loved the 
graceful vessels and the silver, gliding river. They 
were his friends, you see, because they understood 
him. They never thought him * queer,” bless you ! 
But then they had been far into the world, had the 
gentle ships, and knew so much—ah! so much— 
more about boys, and things, and places, than Liza 
Ann Radd. 

One friend had the “ Appledore Boy,” whom he 
loved most dearly—old Bul, the Ferryman. For I 
must tell you that there is a village opposite little 
Appledore cailed lustow, and when the people 
wanted to cross the Bideford river, which divides 
Appledore from Instow, they always went in old 
Bull’s ferryboat. And when trade was slack—that 
was, when nobody wanted to cross—old Bill would 
take the Boy on the rivera bit, and then what a time 
the Boy would have ! 

Nobody ever told such wonderful stories as old 
Bill. He had a story to tell of every vessel that 
ever dropped anchor in Appledore Pool; stories 
of shipwrecks, smugglers, and pirates; and of all 
the wonderful things the sea washed up; and of 
the beautiful things, and marvelous, that the tisher- 


men found in their nets; and all about the mer- | 


maids. 

* All about the mermaids ?” 

Yes, all about the mermaids. Now, I am well 
aware that some people hold there are no such 
things as “mermaids.” But old Bill had seen 
them out by the * Bar,” and the Boy saw them 
after. So it only shows how ignorant some people 
are, and what nonsense they talk ! 

Weill, as the Boy had a good deal to do with the 
mermaids, and the mermaids with the Boy, I had 
better push on with my story, and tell you all 
about them. | 

Oid Bull told the Boy that years ago he had a 
little sweetheart ; the prettiest maid in Appledore. 
One summer morning she went down on the sands 
with the other Appledore maids, to bathe; but a 
wave came up and carried her off, and his little 
sweetheart was drowned. 

And Bill said * he was like one mazed ;” that 
for three days and nights he never left the boat or 
took food, for he was up and down the river from 
Bideford to the Bar, looking for his little sweet- 
heart. On the night of the third day he was out 
by the Bar ; the moon shone down on the long line 
of white waves. 

Then Bull stood up in his boat, and watched the 
waves flash white and mad in the moonlight; and 
he cried for his little sweetheart. 

Then Bill saw that they were not waves at all, 
but thousands of beautiful dancing maidens. They 
all stood in a line, clasping each other’shands. A 
beautiful living line ot fair white dancing maidens 
reaching across the river from Northam Burrows 
to Saunton Sands ; and in the middie, laughing 
and tossing her white arms above ier, Bill saw his 
little sweetheart. 

* Bill!” she cried, “I am so happy, dear! Do 
not hunt for me any more, Bill! And do not cry, 
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for I am a mermaid now, and will sing and dance 
forever, until we meet again, dear Bill.” 

Then all the mermaids began to sing; and Bill 
sat and listened, and high above them all he heard 
his little sweetheart’s voice. 

Bill never heard or dreamed of such music; the 
very stars rang with it. But the moon went down, 
the stars went out, the mermaids hushed their 
singing and sank beneath the Bar. In the cold 
gray morning light Bill drifted back to Appledore. 

This was the story the Boy loved best of all. 
His one dream and his one great longing was to 
see the mermaids. 

‘* Bill,” he would say, “do you think you will 
ever see your little mermaid sweetheart again ?” 

“By and by,” Bull would say. “By and by, 
maybe, when the Lord pleases.” | 

“ Bill, will you take me to the Bar by moon- 
light ?”’ 

But Bill would shake his head, and say, “ No, 
he did not go out at nights now. It was bad for 
the rheumatics.” 

Well! So this is what the Appledore Boy did. 

The moon was hanging like a silver lamp in the 
sky, when he crept out of his little cot in Betsy’s 
room, put on his little clothes as best he might, 
lifted the latch of Betsy’s door (for she seldom 
locked it), and stepped out upon the moonlit quay. 

Tiere was old Bull’s boat rocking softly in the 
shadows, and loosely tied by a rope to an iron ring 
in the stonework of the quay. The Boy caught 
the rope, and pulled the boat towards him; then, — 
slipping in, he pushed her out, and down they went 
with the tide. | 

Swiftly and quickly the current took him; 
swiftly and quickly on. The moonlit quay was 
soon far behind, and he was even with the bright 
lighthouse light. But the Boy hardly saw it; 
hardly noticed it gleaming like a fiery rippling 
pathway tothe sand-hills. He was listening ; strain- 
ing every nerve to catch the singing of the mer- 
ee But he only heard the thunder of the 

ar. 
Swifter and swifter the boat went on; and the 
Boy saw the great white wall of the Bar gleaming 
and flashing in the moonlight. 7 

The boat began to dance up and down. The 
Boy stood up, and the salt foam flew in his face. 

‘*‘ Ah, yes! ah, yes! he saw them now.” 

There they all were, dancing and flinging their 
white arms above their heads, laughing in the 
moonshine ; and then they sang. < 

The Boy in the boat forgot everything in the 
world but the mermaids and their song. 

‘“‘Mermaidens, mermaidens, teach me your 

“ Boy, come with us and learn it,” they cried. 

A fair white maiden held out her wet arms to 
him. “Come,” she whispered, “come with me, 
my beautiful boy.” Was it in his dreams he had 
heard that sweet low voice? was it in his dreama 
he had gazed into those wonderful eyes? “ Ah, 
well, he could not remember.” But he bent to the 
sweet white maiden, and she took him in her arms. 
Then she danced with him, and rocked him to and 
fro, to and fro, so gently, and sang so sadly and 
softly, that the Boy fell asleep, and knew no more. 

The moon went down. The stars went out. 
The mermaids hushed their singing, and sank 
behind the Bar. 

The old ferryboat drifted up the misty river in 
the cold gray morning light; sad, and weary, and 
all alone. | 


THE MAKING OF A STATUE. 


>|OW often, as we pass a statue on our 
streets or in our parks, do we think of — 
the making? We may think of the 
original; if a soldier, we may recall the 
battles that made him famous; if a 
statesman, the record that made his name a part 
of his country’s history ; if a poet, we may softly 
repeat some favored line as we pass by. But how 
rarely do we think of the artist who embodied his 
thought of the man in marble or bronze! Whether 
he presents to us our ideal of the man or not, his 
work represents his honest effort to place before us 
a hero, a leader, a teacher, and so should receive 
from us at least a passing thought. 

There is far more effort expended in the making 
of a statue than we dream, unless we have made a 
special effort to study the process. 

First, the artist must be chosen; and he must 
be one who knows all the mechanical processes 
that precede the finished statue. : 

The artist is controlled first by his subject; the 
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position of the figure and the accessories must all 
be designed with a full knowledge of the life and 
work of the man or woman whose memory is to be 
perpetuated. If a soldier, then the clothing. the 
surroundings, must all suggest the life, the tools, of 
a soldier. If a statesman, then peace must be 
suggested in the figure and surroundings ; if a poet 
or a scholar, then the scholar, the poet, must be 
shown in the figure and surroundings. And in 
every case the figure must be a likeness, the face 
a portrait, that men will recognize. For a statue 
is not erected for one generation, but for all; the 
- children not yet born must be taught to know the 
statue as representing a person whom they know 
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only through history or literature. A statue has 
a twofold purpose : first, it expresses the gratitude 
of a nation, a State, a city, or a circle of devoted 
friends, for one who gave his life to a purpose; and, 
secondly, to keep fresh in the memory of all future 
generations the record of his life, that it may be 
an inspiration to nobler thinking, nobler living, 
through all time. 

The artist having been selected, begins his plans 
by studying his subject. If he has known the per- 
son in life his work is much easier, for then he 
knows the characteristics of the face and figure, 
expression, gesture, familiar posture, the kind of 
clothes worn; and this knowledge is a great help. 
Then he has been told what material is to be used— 
marble or bronze—where the statue is to be, and 
how much it is to cost. Now he begins his plans. 
_ First he sketches until he has a design that ap- 
proaches somewhat his ideal. He then works in 
wax or clay until he has produced a design that 
satisfies him. He submits his work to those employ- 
ing him, and with their approval he takes the next 
step. The model now is only about one-eighth of 


the size it will be, but it may represent months of © 


labor. The artist has modeled and remodeled, 
changed and changed again this or that detail, until 
he feels that he has brought it to his ideal for the 
finished whole. The model] is then produced in 
plaster of the size it will be when completed. Again 
the same changing is done, for in its enlarged size 
defects not seen in the clay model are detected, 
and again the artist works carefully over each detail 
until the plaster cast represents to him the per- 
fected statue which will not only represent the 
original for all generations, but will stand as long 
as the monument of his artistic ability, his com- 
prehension of the work placed in his hand, 
intrusted to his skill. His success or failure is 
embodied in his work. 

Having produced in plaster his ideal of his sub- 
ject, he must now put it in the form that is neces- 
sary for its further development. We will con- 
sider this statue is to be reproduced in bronze. It 
cannot, unless a piece small enough to be handled 
in a foundry and by the aid of pulleys, be repro- 
duced as a whole. It must be reproduced in parts, 


and each part so perfectly that when completed it 
will not show one place where it was put together. 
Great advance has been made in bronze casting, 
and now much larger pieces are cast than formerly. 
After the plaster cast is ready, which means not 
only artistically but for the mechanical process, a 
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about sixteen miles from Paris, named Fontenay- 
aux Roses. The greatest care and skill is used in 
pressing this clay into every crease, fold, and de- 
pression of the plaster cast. Wooden tools are 
used, and the worker is as careful in using his 


mold is made of sand that comes from a =z 
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and the crucial moment comes. The furnace doors 
are opened, clamps or chains are let down into the 
furnace and fastened on the buckets containing the 
metal. Slowly and carefuliy they come in sight, 
filled with liquid gold; they are emptied, one by 
one, into a large, round pot, which, when nearly 


tools and material as if he were working in gold : filled, is raised by aid of a derrick to the opening 


leaf. Tap, tap, press, press, over and over till the 
plaster cast is entirely covered, even its outline lost, : 


and a shapeless mass of hard clay lies before us. 
Now a very difficult part of 
the process begins. This 
clay is most carefully cut 


in the flask. There is a moment of anxious wait- 
ing; the signal is given, and the great molten 


mass is tipped and poured into the flask. It is a 


in sections from the plaster 
cast; it must be cut and 
lifted from the cast socare- <— 
fully that the outline of the 
cast is perfectly preserved 
on every piece; on the per- 
fection of the impression 


depends the fidelity with . = ne 


which the artist's cast has 
been followed and pre- 
served. When the pieces 
are removed from the cast 
they are removed so that 
the mold is divided into two parts, an upper and 
an under part. When the pieces are all care- 
fully removed from the upper part, the work- 
man proceeds to make what is termed the core. 
That is clay; the plaster cast is lifted from 
the bed of clay, which it has perfectly shaped 
to itself, and the workman begins making an image 
of clay by pressing and pounding again clay into 
every depression and over every outline of the 
clay impression made by the cast. Every piece of 
the mold is carefully adjusted so that inside of the 
mold the clay image is the reproduction of the 
plaster cast. When every piece of the mold is ad- 
justed, the whole is left to dry. When this process 
is completed, the pieces of the mold are again re- 
moved, the clay image is covered with a material 
called facing; when this is done it looks like an 
image made of black lead. Now the mechanic 
shows his skill and artistic ability. From the in- 
side of every piece of the mold there is most care- 
fully chipped enough clay to leave a space that will 
be the thickness of the metal when the casting is 
made. You will understand this better if you will 
take a piece of paper, fold it in the middle, and 
cut out a paper doll, leaving an uncut margin 
all round the doll. When you have taken the doll 
out and unfolded the paper, you have the mold of 
the doll; now take the scissors and cut from the 
inside edge of this outline or mold just exactly the 
same width of paper. Now replace the doll, which 


we will call the core, and you will find there is a 
space between the mold, or outside paper, and the 
doll, or core. The metal of which the statue is 
made fills the space between the core and the mold. 
Now you understand why the workman must be so 
If he has 


careful in every movement he makes. 
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THE FLASK. 
most beautiful sight. The metal takes every color 


of the rainbow, the steam and heat rising from it 
coloring the atmosphere in a glory of red and yel- 
low ; the room that was dark and dreary and com- 
monplace, with its iron machinery ard chains and 
brick walls, is a glory of light and color. This 
slowly dies away, and we all stand gazing at the iron 
flask in whose heart is settling an artist’s dream. 
Four days later the upper flask is lifted, the mold 
removed, and we have the first glimpse of the bronze 
statue whose making we have watched step by step. 

Now the clay must be removed ; all roughness on 
the metal must be smoothed ; if the statue has been 
cast in parts—that is, the head cast separate from 
the body, legs or arms from the trunk—they must 
be put together to look like one piece. Before 
this is done, however, the core is removed, so the 
statue is a shell. When the parts are put together, 
the artist views his work, and he may put finish- 
ing touches on the statue before it is carried out to 
be placed upon the pedestal, where the last touches 
are given before unveiling. 

It is rather startling to visit a bronze-casting 
foundry. The other day I went to the foundry of 
the Henry-Bonnard Company, where the Henry 
Ward Beecher statue is to be cast. In the lower 
part of a flask was the plaster cast of the little girl 
who will be part of the group; not far away was — 
the bust of a woman; near the door were the legs 
of a soldier. One arm lay on a shelf; in an upper 
room a head, with almost human expression, leaned 
against the wall. Here was a hand, there a trunk 
and legs without a head; here a great pair of 
doors, there an enormous tablet to be erected in a 
church in Holland. A beaatiful bronze dog looked 
as if he were on guard. A tiny lion gave every 
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not followed every line, the bronze cast will not be 
what the artist designed it to be. 

The core having been covered by the pieces of 
the mold, all carefully and perfectly adju ted in 
place, with the space ready for the metal, the flask 
is closed, and the next step in the process is taken. 
For days in the furnace the metal has been heated ; 
this is usually done four times before it is used, te 
insure perfection. For a day and night before 
the cast is made the metal is kept at what we may 
term boiling point. At last everything is ready, 


promise of developing the fierceness that is a part 
of his nature. 

Whenever you look at a statue again, remember 
all the brainwork, all the skill, all the love, as well 
as the life, that made the statue possible. 


A young man should go out of an establishment 
where he is required to do wicked things, quicker 
than a shot goes out of a cannon when it is fired! 
Beecher. 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 
CHRISTIANITY NOT ECCLESIASTICISM.’ 


By tHe Rev. R. Heser Newron. D D. 


‘* And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold : them 
also 1 must lead, and they shall hear my voice; and there 
shall be one flock, under one shepherd.’’—John x., 16. 


7é7,|H IS is the vision before the soul of the 
Good Shepherd of the days to come, 
when the little flock which followed him 
in the visible leadership of his personal 
presence shall have grown great as the 
host of the blessed company of all faithfal people 
who will follow him in the unseen leadership of 
his Spirit. 

His sheep grazed contentedly within the penfold 
of Judaism, never straining to look over its rough 
stone walls, never suspecting that there were other 
pastures of the Good Shepherd outside their paddock, 
other folds watched over by other under-shepherds 
than Moses; still less suspecting that, beyond all 
folds, there was the broad and breezy common on 
which the sheep of God wandered, unmarked by 
any ecclesiastical brand. But the vast soul, look- 
ing out through his far-gazing eyes, saw over the 
stone walls of the national fold, recogniziog his 
sheep in the folds of Jupiter and Isis, of Zoroaster 
and Buddha; saw beyond all the sheepfolds of dis- 
tinctive religions, recognizing his sheep in the 
wanderers out upon the unfenced commons of the 
Spirit, and said: ‘‘Ocher sheep I have, which are 
not of this fold.” As some who followed him 
heard him, ever narrowing his largeness to their 
littleness, he seemed to say: ‘“‘ Them also I must 
bring out of their folds, out of their freedom in the 
Spirit into the one true sheepfold of God, and so 
there shall be but one fold in this ecclesiastical 
herding under one Shepherd; one Church out- 
ward and visible, w:thin which is salvation, with- 
out which are the uncovenanted mercies of Crod.” 

What he really said, with a fine discrimination, 
in words which justly express the clear thought of 
his great heart, was, ‘‘ Them also I must lead,” go- 
ing before them in the leadership of my life, which, 
wherever truly seen, will draw all true men after 
me in the life human and divine; and so there shall 
be one fluck under one Shepherd, one vast host of 
God's sheep following me as the Shepherd of their 
souls, their leader in the ways of God, the free, 
spontaneous motions of the Spirit. 

All great religions have reared their folds, but 
the question of every religion has been, Is this fold 
the work of the founder of our religion, an integral, 
essential part of that religion, or bas it been built 
by the successors of the founders and is it a second- 
ary construction? Is the visible Charch a divine 
institution in some peculiar, exceptional, miracu- 
lous sense, or is it divine only in the very real 
sense in which the otner great institutions of hu- 
manity may most truly be called divine; the sense 
in which the family and the State are divine insti- 
tutions? On this question turns every other eccle- 
siastical question, turns the question of the nature 
of religion itself. 

Let us look at the three great historical religions, 
the religions which have had historical founders— 
Buddhism, Judaism, and Christianity. 

[ Dr. Newton then considered with some particu- 
larity the religious schools of Buddhism and of 
Judaism... The founder of the former, it was shown, 
made his whole life a protest against ecclesiasti- 
cism, and left to after ages the future development 
of his Church. This, a natural, necessary, inevi- 
table growth, came in due time, following the laws 
of human life. But the fold is the work of the 
under-shepherds. not of the great shepherd of that 
Eastern flock. The work of that great shepherd 
was to lead the flock. This he did, how divinely, 
in the marvelous beauty and holiness of his life, in 
the marvelous inspiration which that life breathed 
within the souls of his followers! So with Jada- 
ism, the tradition’was that Moses alone wrote its 
sacred Book of the Law, fashioned its sacred insti- 
tutions, directed concerning its sacred sacrifices, 
laid down the rules for its sacred priesthood, pre- 
scribed its sacred ritual, and, in short, reared com- 
pletely the Church from foundation to capstone, 
leaving it to stand after him, a finished work. But 
historical criticism, said Dr. Newton, has shown 
this to be the baseless fabric of a dream. Moses 
was more than the liberator of his tribes; he was 
the reformer of their religion. The crude and 


1Preached on Sunday morning, April 19, at All Souls’ 
Church, New York City, and reported ia the New York 
** Times,” to which we are indebted for the report here pre- 


sented, 
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barbaric nature-worship that appears-to have 
prevailed among those tribes before his day, under 
his hand took on a new and astonishing change ; 
became a worship of the Power revealed in con- 
science, a worship of the God whose voice is heard 
in the moral law, whose statutes he set forth in the 
Ten Words. Generations passed, and the seed 
grew gradually, naturally. Institutions slowly 
developed, rituals slowly shaped themselves, laws 
slowly came to be enacted, and the whole business 
of rearing the Church grew by silent and imper- 
ceptible advances. The high ethical and spiritual 
conception which Moses had given his people was 
inevitably overlaid by grosser notions and by more 
superstitious thoughts, while it was forever strug: 
gling with them, endeavoring to throw off the 
accretions gathering round about it from the natu- 
ral paganism of the people and from the yet grosser 
paganism of other surrounding peoples. The 
crisis came in the era of the great prophets, who, 
for the first time clearly grasping the thought of 
Moses and applying it, fashioned that noble religion 
which set forth God as one, the Father of all men, 
whose worship is obedience to the moral law. 
When the nation returned to Judea, it was with a 
fully developed ecclesiasticism. The nation existed 
no longer as an independent entity. The Church 
arose in its stead, fully equipped with all the pro- 
visions for a complete ecclesiasticism. In the exile 
the silent growth of centuries was brought to the 


surface, and the pre-existing institutions, customs, 


usages of Israel, slowly developing from the original 
seed which Moses had planted, now fructified, 
under the inspiration of the prophets, in an elabo- 
rate organization for the maintenance and propaga- 
tion of the great essential faith of Moses—ethical 
religion. | 

Christianity is to-day a fully developed Church, 
with its sacred books and institutions, priesthood, 
ritual, and cultus for the life divine. It, too, is 
attributed directly to the Founder of Christianity, 
the great Head of the Church. Its polity is 
ascribed to him, its charter is believed to have been 
written by him, its officers are said to have been 
appointed and instructed by him, its ordinances 
are supposed to have been appointed under his im- 
mediate instructions. It is his work, signed and 
sealed under his own hand, and having his own 
authority. And yet it is becoming perfectly plain 
to all who, having eyes to see, do see, that historical 
criticism is again outworking the same results as it 
has wrought concerning Buddhism and Judaism. 

Christianity in the beginning was a protest 
against ecclesiasticism, a revolt against a Church, 
a reaction from the authority of a priesthood. 
This is perfectly plain in the life and work of 
Paul. It is equally plain in-the story of the 
greater than Paul, Jesus himself. Christ's life 
turned upon his controversy with the Church of 
his day. He was a heretic in the eyes of the ortho- 
dox of his day. He was a violator of law in the 
eyes of the learned jurists of his day. He was a 
radical in the eyes of the timid conservatives of 
his day. His teachings ran athwart the teachings 
of the Church. His practices set aside the con- 
ventionalities of the Church. His very career 
hinged upon this fundamental antagonism that the 
Church rightly perceived between itself and him. 
Speaking a‘ter the manner of men, he lost his life 
because he set himself up against the Church. 
The Church crushed him when it could not master 
him. He did not rashly rush forth from the fold 
in which he had been reared He was content to 
dwell there, simply because he was forever stepping 
over its stone walls and giving himself the freedom 
of the Spirit, in which he saw other sheep who 
were not of this fold and drew them after him. 
He remained within the Church of Judaism simply 
because he was so far above the earth-plane of its 
stone walls that he never was imprisoned by them. 
When Paul, coming after him and walking upon 


. the earth instead of winging his way in the air of 


heaven, felt the cramping of those stone walls, he 
simply knocked them down and led the flock forth. 

It is equally unmistakable to those who, having 
eyes to see, can see, that Jesus was at no pains to 
rear other stone walls for another and larger fold. 
Concerning folds he said nothing. He doubtless 
recognized their use for the lambs of the flock, 
while he so clearly perceived their danger for the 
sheep who need the freedom of the broad commons 
of God’s spiritual world. There is no record of 
his ever laying a single stone in the wall which 
has grown to such portentous height after him. 
There is no record of a single explicit word of 
instruction concerning the organization of the 
Church which has borne his name. 
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Two or three sayings, of very dubious interpre- 
tation, form the whole foundation of the massive 
structure of ecclesiasticism. Atogether too big a 
structure is it to rear upon any such questionable 
interpretation of the questionable record of Oriental 
speech as that in which Christ, addressing Peter on 
his spiritual discernment, says, “ Thou art Peter, 
and on this rock I will build my Church.” Our 
good ecclesiastics quote the record concerning the 
after-life of Jesus—how that, during the forty 
days following upon his resurrection, he was seen 
by the disciples “speaking things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God.” Oa this slender, fragile founda- 
tion, this wisp of sand, the huge structure of eccle- 
siasticism would fain rest itself. As though it is 
not perfectly clear to him who, having eyes to 
see, will see, that Christ’s use of the phrases “ the 
kingdom of God ” and “the kingdom of heaven ” 
always referred, not to any outward and visible 
organization, but to the inward, unseen, ethical life 
in which is the real kingdom of God, as in it alone 
is the real life of God. 

Doubtless he did call his disciples to follow him . 
and sent them forth to teach others. There would 
not have been io him the wisdom which shone in 
all his life if he had not prepared for the carrying 
on of his work after his departure. But,so far as any - 
hint of the record goes, the whole work of that train- 
ing was the enlightening of the mind, the inspira- 
tion of the life, the molding of the character, and 
not at all the shaping of the polity and the pre- 
scribing of the order of his Church. There is not 
extant one single explanatory direction concerning 
that organization. He laid down no form and 
manner of making and ordaining bishops, priests, or 
deacons. If the polity of the Caurch is of prime 
importance, why should no word of instruction 
have been recorded concerning it? If the polity 
of the Church be drawn after a pattern ordered 
by the Head of the Church himself, to deviate from 
which is disloyal to him, why has not that pattern 
been brought forth from the archives of Christian- 
ity ! 

"OF the two sacraments of the Christian Church 
there is not the slightest hint that Christ had any 
hand in ordaining one. Baptism was brought into 
Israel by Juhn the Baptist, and was practiced by the 
disciples of Jesus as a natural and beautiful symbol- 
ism of initiation into the new life of righteousness, 
but it is distinctly declared that Jesus himself bap- 
tized not. Again, no word of instruction, direct 
and explicit, exists concerning baptism from his own 
lips, and no reference to it until we read the fourth 
Gospel, in which the reference is wholly dominated 
by this ethical conception of the rite. The other 
sacrament he did, indeed, himself institute, but in a 
simplicity which strangely contrasts with the mys- 
tery and magical cha acter which has grown around 
it in the Christian Chu ch, it being in his institution 
the simplest conzeivable expression of the central 
and essential reality of the Christian life, the parti- 
cipation in the spirit of the Master, the foilowing of 
his self-sacrificing example. As I have so often re- 
minded you, no creed shaped by the hand of Jesus 
comes down through the ages, no definite and pre- 
scribed form of faith imposed by the Master and 
Head of the Church for the subscription of his fol- 
lowers. 

Piainly, again, to him who, having eyes to see, 
will see, the whole work of fold-reariang was passed 
by for another work, that of leading a flock. He 
came not to rear folds and build stoae walls, but to 
draw men’s hearts after him in the life human and 
divine through which souls are to find Gud. He 
lived that life human and divine in the perfect 
beauty of goodaess. In that perfect realization of 
men’s aspirations he walked before men, drawing 
them resistlessly after him. Thus he drew men 
around him into the fellowship of his life, into 
the knowledge of God, which was the eternal life in 
him. Thus has he ever walked through the ages 
before his flock, drawing out of every sheepfold by 
which he passes the true sheep of his heavenly 
Father, and leading them on and upward in the life 
divine. The sheepfold has grown around the flock, 
inevitably, naturally, necessarily. Men must have 
institations. The sheep must have a shelter into 
which they may retreat when needful, where they 
may be cared for. 

But the Church grew. In this word is epit- 
omized the whole refutation of ecclesiasticism. It 
is a growth, not a manufacture. It began to grow 
immediately after Jesus, and has kept on growing 
ever since. Its beginnings were simple, though its 
attainments are complex. Historical criticism 
makes it perfectly clear, to him who will see, that 
the primitive Church knew no pattern, but was ex- 
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perimenting in patterns. There was no one Church, 


bat there were various churches, local congrega- 


tions, gradually drawing together, out of which in 
the end came the one great federation of churches 
—the Holy Catholic Church. | 

There was in the beginning no separate order 

of the clergy. All believers were prophets and 
priests, freely bearing their testimony in the gath- 
erings of the saints and freely administering their 
one simple rite, the supper of the Lord. In due 
time, out of the necessities of order, and of guiding 
and instructing the flock, men were set aside to the 
office and work of the ministry. Oat of the one 
primitive ministry there grew, by natural develop- 
ment, the three orders of the ministry. To assist 
the presbyter in his multiform duties, the deacon 
was instituted. As several churches grew in a 
city, to direct their common work the leading pres- 
byter became a presiding presbyter, who grew nat- 
urally into the bishop. 
_ Io the primitive Church there was not one ritual, 
one order of service, but various rituals, divergent 
liturgies, which gradually shaped themselves into 
great liturgic groups or types, which have handed 
themselves on through the ages to our modern 
world. In the primitive Church there was no one 
elaborate creed. There were many forms of faith, 
gradually growing out of the original New Testa- 
ment confession of faith: “I believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” We can 
trace the slow evolution of the Apostles’ Creed 
through the forms of faith tentatively put forth in 
the writings of the fathers, until at last the neces- 
sities of controversy crystallized the common 
thought of the Church at large into a common form 
of faith. In the primitive Charch there was not 
one complete and authoritative New Testament. 
There were many writings, more or less sacred, 
more or less generally received, more or less au- 
thoritative, out of which the gradual sifting which 
went on by their use in the churches winnowed 
the chaff from the wheat, and brought about the 
collection, the canon of Sacred Ssriptures, which 
we now cherish as our New Testament. 

In every respect Christianity grew, and was 
not manufactured—grew out of a germ, under 
natural conditions, at the hands of men, though 
doubtless not without the inner, shaping infla- 
ences of the Spirit of God. The original 
Courch was not a fvld into which the sheep of 


- God were to be corralled to be branded with 


the ecclesiastical mark. It was a flock drawn 
from every fold of earth—from out of the fold of 
Jove and Jupiter and Isis—to follow the Good 
Shepherd who passed before their folds drawing 
all men after him. 

Fold or flock? We choose here, unhetitatingly, 
after Christ, and repeat with him his own words: 
‘Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold : 
them also I must lead, and they shall hear my voice ; 
and there shall be one flock, under one shepherd.”’ In 
this view there is no depreciation of folds. Naturally, 
inevitably, men must rear them. Few are there 
who do not need the shelter of institutions. For 
the masses of men such shelters are indispensable. 
For the maintenance and handing on of the truths 
ot Christianity we must have institutions of Chris- 
tianity. Let us respect and revere institutional 
_ Christianity. Let us love and honor the Church. 
But let us clearly recognize the real nature of 
the Church. It is divine in the sense in which the 
family and the State are divine. It is not miracu- 
_lously made up at the start, complete in its consti- 
tution and by-laws and officers. It is not made 
after a pattern shown on the Mount; it is a 
growth of history. It is providential, and in this 
sense divine. It is God-given, proving itself good 
by enduring and by working the work of God in 
the world.. All contentions about its conformity 
to a divine pattern are beside the mark. It proves 
itself divine, as its spirit and work are divine. Taoat 
_ Church is most divine which has the most divine 
life, which does best the divine work. 

The authority of the Christian Church is not 
that of an oracle. The Charch is not a monarchy, 
but a republic. It is governed, not by any divine 
right, but by the election of the people. The 
Courch, like the State, does not come down out of 
the clouds upon the earth, but it grows up out of 
the ground. Inthe great words of Dr Malford, 
with which he entitled his best-known book, * The 
Charch is the Republic of Gud.” The “ republic,” 
inasmuch as it is the constitutional organization of 
freemen. ‘The republic of God,” inasmuch as it 
18 the constitutional organization of the free men 
of God, the children of the heavenly Father, 
whose nature is in them, their best thoughts and 
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ideals and laws being the best manifestations of 


himself. It is the authority of God, in that all 
highest and purest life is presumably divine. Its 
creeds are not divine revelations let down out of 
the skies. They are human expressions of the 
divine mysteries. They are the result, not of 
miracle, but of study, speculation, controversy. 
They were not spoken out of the skies by an angel. 
They were passed by a majority of votes in the 
councils of very human men. They are not in- 
fallible. They are altogether fallible. They are 
not permanent, but temporary. They-are not final 
forms of faith ; but are ever-growing forms of faith, 


holding to the outward form, but changing so as to © 


be in spirit a new growth. | 
They have to us the authority of the consensu 
of the wisest and the best through the ages of 
Christianity. Thus we may accredit them, in a 
real sense, with the authority of that Spirit whom 
we believe to be ever inspiring the minds as well 
as the hearts of the people of God. That Spirit, 


however, is the Spirit of Truth, who is ever guid- 


ing mep into all trath, who is speaking through the 
truths of astronomy and geography and anthro- 
pology and philosophy and philology and sociology 
and every knowledge given unto man, and who, 
through these new truths, is ever correcting the old 
forms of truth, which were the best attainable in 
the past. 
“ Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 

Folds, if they exist, are not to be exclusive. If 
there were a.pattern Church given by the Head of 
the Church, then not to copy that pattern would 
be disloyalty to the Head of the Church. Then, 
standing within the true fold, we might rightly 
seek to bring the other sheep into our fold, and if 
they would not come, to have no fellowship with 
them. In the absence of such a form of the sheep- 
fold, no one particular Charch can claim to be the 


only true fold save by an arrogance excusable only ' 


on the ground of mental blindness. To rear high 
walls, to shut up the sheep in a little pen, to refuse 
to enter any other folds, or to let the sheep from 
those other folds browse within our own—ail such 
actions may be churchly, but they are not Caristly, 
if these words of Chiist are an expression of the 
mind that was in him. 

What folly of narrowness and bigotry goes under 
the name of churchmanship! Some time since 
I was seriously asked if it was possible to be saved 
out of the Episcopal Church. After nineteen centu- 
ries of the study of the words and life of Carist, 
there are sheep of the Good Shepherd who will 
show their loyalty to him by never going into an- 
other fold. Nineteen centuries of study of the 
words and life of Jesus leaves us in the presence of 
many under-shepherds of the one Good Shepherd, 
who will not themselves perform any office of the 
shepherd in another fold,nor ailow a shepherd of 
another fold to perform such offices in their own 
fold. What an attitude, that of these good under- 
shepherds who, looking over the vast fields of our 
American Christianity, think to promote Christian 
union by saying to the learned and godly men who, 
&3 ministering to what the preface of our Prayer- 
Book calls “their respective churches,” are pre- 
sumably ministers: “* We cannot allow you to min- 
ister in our churches under any circumstances 
whatever. Of course we cannot ailow you to per- 
manently officiate therein, without conforming to 
the rules of our faith. Of course we cannot allow 
you to administer the sacraments, since you do not 
call yourselves priests ; but, more than this, we can- 
not allow you to speak at any irregular service not 
provided tor by the Prayer-Book. We cannot 
allow you, as baptized men, members of the Church 
of Christ, to do what any layman can do and does 
do freely—speak as a prophet the message given 
you to declare ”! 

If the Good Shepherd foresaw how his own un- 
derlings would fence off his folds and try to bring 
the sheep from one fold into another, thus to brand 
them with the mark of God, how he must have 
sighed over the abuses of the needful shelter! 
What would have been his feelings if thus he fore- 


saw his own ministers busying themselves in piling - 


stones ever higher on the walls which separate the 
sheep of God in their different folds, and in butt- 
ing with their staves those sheep who would rear 
their heads over the walis to look with kindly eyes 
upon the sheep of other folds ? 

The unity of the Church! We may well hope 
for that which Christ prayed for and taught us to 
pray for. Before a Church divided, isolated, alien- 
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ated, wasting men and means in reduplicating 
needless effurt, paralyzing itself for its one true 
work of Cnristianizing the pagan world—before 
such a Church we may well call upon ourselves to 
rise and put away the sin of needless dissension 
from our midst. But what is the first step toward 
Christian union? Is it to build one fold into 
which all the sheep shall be corralled, or is it to 
follow, a3 one flock, after the one Master, in the 
one life, for the one work ? 

To try, first of all, to make one fold would be to 
perpetuate the very misconception which is at the 
root of all present divisions. Cvuld we get it. of 
what avail would it be, were there not one flock? 
If the Master did not try to make it, but was con- 
tent to let it grow, must not we too let it grow? Is 
it not, as a growth, to be brought nearer by success- 
ive steps growing from within? We can lower 
the walis that divide the folds, we can lay out the 
lines of one general fold, we can promote free in- 
terchange of folds. Ino short, to change our lan- 
guage, we can work for the federation of the 
churches out of which shall come ultimate unity. 
This would be to follow the analogy of our civic 
growth, in which the nation grew out of the con- 
federation of colonies. The immediate work is 
that of co-ordinating the practical effort of the 
churches to the end that there may be an economy 
of men and means. 

When we learn to work together for the one 
true end of the Caourch, the Christianizing of this 
pagan world, and as we thus follow after the one 
Shepherd of the whole flock, there will come to 
pass the unity for which we pray. Could men cease 
busying themselves with buiuding stone walls and 
policing the folds, and turn to this real work of the 
Church, the work of guiding the chought of a 
doubt-stricken age and of guiding the effurts of a 
world becoming hopeless of the good time coming, 
thus should we prepare the way for the unity of 
the Church. 

When Christ came down from the Mount of 
Transfiguration, he found a heartbroken parent 
standing in the midst of his disciples, who explained 
the situation by telling the story of his lunatic 
child: * I brought him to thy disciples, bat they 
could not cure him.” They could not cast the devil 
out of him. Ic has remaiaed for us to-day to hear 
from the leadiag pulpit of our Church that it is not 
even the business of that Church to cure the insan- 
ity of our civilization, to cast these devils out of 
men; but that it is the Church’s business to call 
women to the adornment of her altars and to teach 
men areligion which shrives easily and buries with 
the honors of the Church him who knows in life no 
responsibility to the society which gives him the 
weaith of the Czsars, and who dies without giving 
one hundcedth part of bis fortune to help men to 
live less like the beasts and the biutes that perish. 

And over all this folly and sin of ecciesiasti- 
cism, the Carist stands with the infinite pathos of 
his pitifal, all-embracing love, saying: Other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them also 
I must lead, and they shall hear my voice; and 
there shall be one fl»ck, under one shepherd.” 


A BASKET OF SUMMER FRUIT.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


%|HE high priest and the king have en- 
deavored in vain to silence the brave 
prophet. Get you gone, says the priest, 
to Judah; eat your bread and utter 
your prophecies there. But cease your 
prophesyings at Bethel ; for it is the king's sanctu- 
ary and the king’s court. The eighth chapter is 
the reply of the undaunted prophet. I cannot bet- 
ter interpret this somewhat enigmatical passage 
than by transferring to our columns here Dr. 
Geikie's paraphrase : 

‘* He sees a vision of a wicker basket of ripe sum- 
mer fruit. It is an emblem of the approaching na- 
tional ruin. The land is ready for judgment. The 
songs of the palace shall be turned to nowlings in that 
day, for the dead shall be too many to bury ; they will 
be cast out in silence and left as they lie. Woe to the 
oppressors of the poor in that dreadful time ; the men 
who grudge the hindrance to money-making caused 
by new moons and Sabbaths ; who starve the people 
by heightening the price of corn, and by selling it with 
false weights. Jehovah had sworn by the excellency 
of Jacob, that is, by himself, that he would never for- 
get any of these works. A flood of divine indignation 
would sweep over Israel, rising awfully and sinking 
again, like the waters of the Nile. Ino that terrible 
day when Jehovah visited the sins of the people, gloom 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 10, 1891.— 
Amos viii., 1-14. 
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would rest on the land like that of the great eclipse 
they had seen in the year B.c. 763. Lamentations as 
when one mourns for an only son would fill the land. 
Then, at last, they would seek through the whole king- 
dom for a prophet to tell them how to win back the 
favor of God, but they would seek in vain. They had 
delighted in their idols and calves; they had sworn 
by them as dearest to their hearts—by the Asherah in 
Samaria, the calf in Dan, and the festal pilgrimage to 
Beersheba. But it would do them no good; they 
would fall as a nation, and never rise again.” 

Let us ask Amos to stand in the American mar- 
ket-place, look at our American life, and tell us 
what he sees here in this Christian nation in this 
year of grace 1891. 

Does he not see men who grudge the holy days 
and Sabbaths because they are a hindrance to money- 
making? Who clip their Sundays at either end? 
Who work so hard themselves, and put such labor 
on their clerks throughout the week, that the Sab- 
bath is robbed of its spiritual refreshment by the 
exhaustion from overwork? Who, in factories, 
mines, iron mills, and on the railroads, keep their 
workingmen employed on Sunday as on other 
days? Who resist any effort to secure for the 
overworked a Saturday half-holiday, that Sunday 
may be a day of worship as well as of rest ? 

Does he not see men heightening the price of 
bread by corners in wheat, and making their fort- 
unes out of the hunger of the poor? Does he not 
see them lessening the measures of goods and 
raising the price of money? Does he not see them 
contriving how, by trusts and combinations to les- 
sen production, they may raise prices? Does 
he not see them scheming to control and diminish 
the supply of money, and so enhance its value? 
Does he not see, in a word, the same spirit he saw 
twenty-seven hundred years ago making the ephah 
small and the shekel great? 

Does he not see them adulterating every kind of 
goods: milk with chalk and water? coffee with 
chicory and burnt molasses? tea with exhausted 
tea leaves refaced with black lead, or loaded with 
china clay and fine sand to add weight ? bread 
with alum and copperas and zinc and rice and 
potatoes? butter with oleomargarine? sugar with 
glucose? wines with elderberry, logwood, beetroot, 
lime, sloe leaves, oak bark, and an endless variety 
of poisonous compounds? “all wool” with shoddy 
and cotton ? cotton with clay rolled in to increase 
the weight? What are all these and many other 
methods of adulteration, often exposed and hardly 
concealed, except “falsifying the balances by 
deceit ”’? 

Would he not have seen, a few years ago, the poor 
literally bought on the auction block for silver? 
Does he not see now the same operation scarcely 
disguised? Does he not see men who are not their 
own, but are truly bought by their employers ? 
Does he not see the doctrine that laborers are 
property, thinly veiled behind the euphemistic 
phrase, Labor is a commodity to be bought in the 
cheapest market? Does he not see women invited 
to sell their virtue, and almost starved into com- 
pliance? Does he not see it openly avowea that 
the workingman’s wage is his maintenance; that 
the price of the poor is a pair of shoes? 

Who will say that there is no need of the voice 
of Amos in the American pulpit and in the Ameri- 
can press? yea! in the king’s sanctuary and the 
king’s court? For the people is king; and the 
market-place is the king’s sanctuary, and the halls 
of legislature the king’s court. 

If God has not changed, he looks with abhor- 
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On Sunday last Dr. Talmage’s new 


The New 
Pehernacie Brooklyn Tabernacle was dedicated. 
Dedicatea. An audience of nearly 7,000 persons 


were present, and the seating and 
acoustic capacities of the edifice were fully and satis- 
factorily tested. We have already in these columns 
given our readers a picture of the fine building, with a 
description of its construction. It is now practically 
complete, though the tower is still to be finished and 
some of the decoration is incomplete. The dedication 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Teunis S. Ham- 
lin, of the Church of the Covenant, Washington, from 
the text ** He who hath finished the house hath more 
honor than the house.” Before the sermon the 
Rev. Thomas Hastings, President of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, delivered the invocation, the congre- 
gation sang the hymn, “ We praise Thee, O God ! for 
the Son of Thy love,” and the Rev. Wendell Prime, 
D.D., offered the dedicatory prayer. At the close of 
Dr. Hamlin’s sermon Dr Talmage made the following 
statement : 

«‘ This is a most joyful, solemn, and crucial day for 
the Brooklyn Tabernacle. During the twenty-two 
years of my pastorate we have had great scenes of 
blessing and disaster, blessing upon blessing. The 
church, which, from various reasons, had become almost 
extinct, and which could gather bat nineteen members 
together to give me a call, has during these years re- 
ceived 5,680 souls into the communicant membership, 
and we have, in our great revivals, many thousan 
more who have with us declared their conversion, but 
have joined other churches iu this and other lands. 
But we have also had disaster upon disaster. This is the 
third immense structure we have been called to build 
during this pastorate. The previous churches were 
destroyed. In twenty-two years we have expended in 
church building and in support of our congregation 
$800,000, and we have raised for charitable purposes 
$305,000, making $1,105,000. We. have sometimes 
been misrepresented, and I make this statement in jus- 
tice to my congregation. No congregation was ever 
before so called to build three churches. To-day is a 
crisis. We must raise a large amount of money, or 
halt, and probably halt forever, in our history as a 
church.” 

The Rev. Dr. Ives then made an earnest appeal for 
subscriptions, and within an hour over $22,000 was 
raised. In the afternoon union services were held in 
the Tabernacle, short addresses being made by several 
noted, ministers of various denominations. In the 
evening Dr. Talmage preached for the first time in his 


new church. 


Save the Boys! President Franklin Carter, of Will- 
What Has Been iams College; Charles E. Graves, 
ae of New Haven, Conn.; Ernest 
Whitney, of Colorado Springs,Col.; 

C. B. Knevals, of New York ; Eli Whitney, of New 
Haven, Conn.; Senator Joseph R. Hawley, of Hartford, 
Conn., and John C. Collins, New Haven, Conn., mem- 
bers of the General Committee in the United States 
of the Work for Boys, Committee for Christian Work- 
ers in the United States and Canada, have issued an 
appeal to the Christian and benevolent people of 
America for practical sympathy and co-operation in the 
work of saving the street-boys in the cities and towns. 
The Committee state that the work has now been in 
operation three years and a half, and that over thirteen 
thousand boys have been gathered into the rooms which 


rence on what we applaud or acquiesce in ** have been opened. Among ten thousand of these boys, 


‘“‘smartness.” He hates robbery; and he counts 
every attempt to get something for nothing as rob- 
bery. He breaks with a rod of iron, he dashes in 
pieces as a potter's vessel, the nation that disobeys 
the laws of righteousness. He holds in scorn the 
attempt to cover over unrighteousness with a thin 
veneer of piety ; to compensate for dishonesty and 
iniquity in the market-place by prayers and preach- 
ings in the sanctuary. The synagogue is no better 
than the Temple; and the church is no better than 
the synagogue. ‘To obey is still better than sacri- 
fice. He who has obliterated great Babylon, 
destroyed Egypt, buried Greece and Rome beneath 
the débris of their own greatness, left Venice to 
become a curiosity shop, and Spain to be like one of 
her own dismaniled palaces, still sits on the judg- 
ment throne, judging the nations of the earth. And 
greed, avarice, covetousness, money-making, the 
destroying of men for money, arestill hateful to him. 
And they that do these things are treasuring up for 
themselves wrath against the day of wrath. 

He that hath an ear, let him hear what Amos 
hath to say to the Nation. 


over fifteen hundred are orphans or half-orphans, which 
indicates that the work is among the most neglected 
and needy class of boys. The work consists, in gen- 
eral, of a room in some central location open during the 
evenings of the colder months of the year, in charge 
of a superintendent, and supplied with a number of 
attractive and innocent games and a choice library of 
instructive and interesting books suitable for boys, 
free admission being given to all the boys of the city. 
Twenty clubs which have been organized by the Com- 
mittee, chiefly in Massachusetts and Connecticut, are 
now in actual operation. Special and additional work 
done among the boys is the organization of Penny 
Savings Banks, which during the past year have been 
patronized by over eleven hundred different boys who 
have deposited about two thousand dollars ; the organ- 
ization of classes in carpentry, wood-carving, clay 
modeling, etc., of which several hundred boys in the 
aggregate each week have been members ; teaching 
cleanliness and politeness ; the saving of boys who 
have been brought before the police courts, which the 
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superintendents visit daily; watching for petty juvenile 
offenders, obtaining employment for boys, etc., etc. 
The Committee desire to organ- 
ize similar agencies in as many 
cities as possible throughout the 
country immediately, as they 
believe the success which has already attended the 
efforts has justified, if it does not make imperative, 
the opening of these agencies for the benefit of the 
boys in other localities. It is desired to give to each 
locality the experience of their General Superintendent, 
the Rev. John C. Collins, of New Haven, Conn., and 
other assistants, and to furnish trained superintendents 
so that the work will be assured of success; and in 
order that this may be done an appeal is made for 
funds necessary in aiding in the first work of organiz- 
ing rooms. It is estimated that two hundred dollars 
will be sufficient to open one of these rooms and bring 
under its influence from yeur to year from 700 to 1,500 
boys, chiefly the more neglected boys from the streets, 
the larger expense of rent of rooms, etc., being, borne 
by the citizens of each locality, who are assured by the 
co-operation of the agents of the Committee that the 
work can be successfully carried on. Charles E. 
Graves, New Haven, Conn., is the Treasurer, to whom 
contributions of any amount may be sent. The Com- 
mittee desire to begin preparations at once for the 
work of the next twelve months, and they state that it 
is essential that those desiring to assist should do so 
immediately. Requests for information concerning the 
organization or details of the work should be addressed 
to the Rev. John C. Collins, the General Superintend- 
ent, New Haven, Conn., who has had charge of the 
work from the beginning, and under whom most of the 
details have been perfected, and an article on this sub- 
ject from whose pen we shall give to our readers 
within a few weeks. 


There will be representatives from 


- Save the Boys! 
What Should Be 
Done. 


Te Christian 
Badeavor over fifteen evangelical denomiaa- 
Movement. tions as speakers on the programme 


at the Minneapolis Christian En- 
deavor Convention. Among those who are to make 
addresses are the Rev. Dr. D. J. Burrell, of New York, 
late of Minneapolis ; Bishop Vincent ; Bishop Gilbert, 
of Minnesota ; the Rev. Dr. Worden and the Rev. Dr. 
Chapman, of Philadelphia ; the Rev. Mr. Patterson, of 
Toronto ; the Rev. Dr. Ronthaler, of Indianapolis ; 
the Rey. Dr. Tyler, of Cincinnati ; the Rev. Dr. Cran- 
dall, of Cleveland ; the Rev. Dr. Faunce and the Rev. 
Dr. Judson, of New York ; the Rev. Dr. McPherson, 
of Chicago ; President Andrews, of Brown University ; 
Mrs. Alice May Scudder, the Junior worker; Mr. 
John G. Wooley, the temperance evangelist, and the 
Rev. A. A. Fulton, of Canton, China. Mr. [ra D. 
Sankey is preparing a new book which will be intro- 
duced at the Convention by himself in person.——The 
Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., President of the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, will speak before Chris- 
tian Endeavor Conventions in England next month. 
There are now over one hundred societies in the mother | 
country. Dr. Clark will retura in June and be pres- 


ent at the International Christian Endeavor Conven- 


tion to be held July 9 to 12 in Minneapolis. There 
are now over 15,000 local societies of Christian Endeavor 
in thirty-two evangelical denominations. The Presby- 
terians lead, the Congregationalists come next, then the 
Baptists, and the Methodists are fourth. Each of 
these four denominations has over 2,000, the Presby- 
terians having 3,500.—In reply to an inquiry as to 
the present quality of Christian life among young peo- 
ple, Mr. Moody, the evangelist, made the following 
expressive reply: “I think that Christian Endeavor 
has brought new life into our churches. I believe that 
it is one of the most hopeful things of the present day.” 
——The Christian Endeavor Societies in Japan cele- 
brated, February 2, the decennial anniversary of the 
first society. Meetings were held in Kobe, Okayama, 
Kumamota, and Kyoto. The native churches are or- 
ganizing their young people into Christian Endeavor 
Societies. 


Nowhere is a reader of the religious 
press surer of finding shrewd com- 
mon sense humorously expressed than 
in that pleasant “Rambler” corner 
of the “ National Baptist” where sits, if we do not 
greatly err, our good friend Dr. Wayland. The latest 
observations of this Rambler have such obvious and 
pertinent application to recent events that our readers 


The Personal 
Equation 
in Theology. 
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will thank us for transferring bodily some of the pithy 
sentences. “It makes,” says the Rambler, “so much 
odds who it is that says and does anything. A man of 
established orthodoxy may say what he pleases ; but a 
man who is a little under suspicion cannot be too 
careful. It is an old story, and probably not true (but, 
then, it might have been true) of the countryman who 
went into a public-hall in Boston, at a time when Theo- 
dore Parker was. preaching on the third story, and Dr. 
Hague, a man of faultless orthodoxy, on the second 
story. The countryman, expecting to hear Mr. Parker, 

stopped on the second story, and heard Dr. Hague 
On going out, he said, ‘A very smart man ; bat such 
doctrines would turn the world upside down.’ If Mr. 
Beecher had said that two and two make four, a great 
many people would shriek that he was undermining 
the foundations of orthodoxy, and that, in a short 
time, both the Church and the Nation would be in 
-puins. But if Dr. John Hall or Dr. Cuyler should say 
that two and two make five, or ten, or twenty, or ten 
thousand, it would not damage their reputation by so 
much as a single hair—no, not a filament. It is very 
odd, also, how people select some one particular practice 
for denunciation, and brand it with some opprobrious 
epithet, while all the time it does not differ a shadow 
from other practices which they cordially commend 
and indorse. Our excellent friends, the Friends, for a 
great while denounced, with all the bitterness of a 
malignant lamb, what they called ‘the hireling min- 
istry,’ forgetting to denounce the unutterable iniquity 
and atrocity of the hireling sexton and the hireling 


man who built the meeting-house, and the hirelings © 


who supplied the coal and gas.” 


IS THE BIBLE AN AUTHORITY? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I see in the last number of The Christian Union a 
further reference to a letter I wrote some weeks ago, 
and it leads me to do what I had had in mind to do 
before—take up a few points in your comments upon 
my letter and ask you to explain. First let me touch 
upon your editorial in the current number. You say 
the value of the Bible does not consist in its being in- 
fallible aud inerrant. If it is not inerrant, who is to 
decide what is truth and what is error? If it was 
written by imperfect men, who is to say what is to be 
ascribed to the imperfections of the man and what to 
the Spirit of God working through him ? I insist that 
you and I must decide for ourselves what is good and 
what is evil. Here youfiod a nariative that commands 
the highest admiration, or a poem full of the loftiest 
aspirations ; there you find an account of acts ascribed 
to Jehovah that would be unworthy of any civilized 
man. You say, this is due to the imperfect ideas of God 

revailing in that early time ; that, to the Spirit of God 
himself inspiring noble thoughts. But by what author- 
ity do you thus decide ? If you can take that as God’s 
word, and this as the error of imperfect man, according 
to your own judgment, what becomes of the divine 
authority of the Bible? and, in short, how does the 
Bible differ from other writings? If ‘God has spoken. 
to men, giving them some knowledge of himself and 
of his will, through sacred prophets whose experiences 
were inspired by him,” which of the utterances of those 
prophets are God’s word ? and what of their experi- 
ences were inspired ? Was it God’s word spoken to 
Elijah that caused the murder of the four hundred 
and fifty prophets of Baal? Was it God’s word spoken 
to Ezra that. led the Jews to dismiss their foreign wives 
and the children these wives had boraethem ? Was the 
experience of Elisha inspired when he turned and 
cursed the little children that mocked him? These 
do not seem to me to exhibit God's goodness and mercy 
and loving-kindness, but man’s vindictiveness and err- 
ing judgment. I do not believe that in these instances 
these prophets were actuated by the Spirit of the true 
God. Now, what I mean to say is, that, if you, or I, or 
any one has the right to pass judgment upon the Bible 
narratives, or the dicta of the prophets, or anything 
else in the Bible, then we cannot claim for it avy divine 
authority, but such authority as it has is derived from 
the approval of its readers, and we cannot be at all 
sure that what this generation approves will meet the 
approval of the next. In short, [ come back to the 
stand I took in my former letter. Either the Bible is 
whoily and entirely God’s word, or it rests upon human 
judgment to decide what is and what is not, and this is 
equivalent to depriving it wholly of divine authority. 
In your reply to my first letter you ascribe my “ diffi- 
culty ” to familiarity “ only with the Puritan and pro- 
vincial conception of the Bible,” and advise me to read. 
Professor Briggs on the Bible as interpreted by the 
higher criticism. I was not aware that [ was in any 
difficulty, and it was a great surprise to me to find that 
I was familiar only with the Puritan and provincial 
conception of the Bible. I had read Professor Briggs, 
and | think I must have had some knowledge of the 
results of the higher criticism as applied to the Bible, 
for I found in his articles nothing new. [do not find 
in bis articles, or in the study of the works of the fore- 
most Biblical scholars of our time, any warrant for the 
assumption that the Bible possesses any peculiar or 


the twin steeples of St. George 
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unique authority as a divine revelation. This criticism 


shows to me that the Bible was written just as other 
books have been written in all ages, by men who wrote 
from the standpoint of the time in which they lived, 
giving often noble ideals of life, but whose writings 
were always colored by the personality of the writers 
and by the objects they had in view in writing. 1 do 
not find that the higher criticism gives to the Bible any 
authority that it does not give to the Veda, or the 
Koran, or the writings of Confucius or Luther or 
Wesley or Beecher—the authority that rests with any 
book that can find an answering chord in the soul 
of the reader. As the world advances men will rise 
to higher views of life and higher views of God. I 
should be sorry to think that men could be found to- 
day who derived their ideas of God from the Old Testa- 
ment Jehovah, and yet I believe that our ideals are far 
lower than they would be were it not for the authority 
that has been claimed for those old books. 
A. ANTHONY. 
MANCHESTER, Conn. 


CONGREGATIONAL STATISTICS. 


We are indebted for the following statistics and ad- 
vance summaries to the Rev. Henry A. Hazen, editor 
of the “Congregational Year-Book.” The ‘“ Year- 
Book” is expected to be ready for publication in June, 
and the work has been so energetically pushed that 
these advance statistics are sent out two months earlier 
than is usual : 


1891. 1890. 
Churches, whole number..... 4,823 4,689 
dc acces 226 241 
134 120 
Ministers, whole number..... 4,619 4,640 
without charge .... 1,557 1,575 
Members, total............... 506,782 491,985 
added...... 47,759 49,459 
** onconfession. 27,582 9,286 
by death 7,474 7,212 
14,797 16,377 
Baptisms, adult.............. 12,544 13,786 
Sunday-school members...... 611,850 597, 
Young People’s Societies. .... 2,560 2,202 
** people members....... 122,706 106,156 
Benevolent contributions... ..$2,267,386 $2,398,037 
** decrease 130,651 +192,474 
Charitable legacies........... 1,016,827 301,007 
Home expenditures.......... 6,079,348 6,046,962 
increase. . 32,386 1,008,073 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Donations of five dollars each from K. S. V. C. and 
F. L. S., of Erie, Pa., are to be added to those pre- 
viously acknowledged. The work is going on slowly on 
the cottage. The need is most pressing. Last week a 
lady sent me the money to build the porch, as a memo- 
rial to her sister. We are going to put in a memorial 
window to Brother George, one of our most zealous 
brothers, who died in the work. We are grateful to 
all who are helping us. As ever, 

W. M. F. Rounp. 


135 Easr FirreeENtTH STREET, New York. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—There will be an important meeting this week at 
Niagara Falls of the Committee of Christian Workers 
of the United States and Canada (which is also the 
Managing Committee of the International Christian 
Workers’ Association). The meeting will attempt to 
draw up a — plan of city mission work, and to 
organize and unify the various special efforts now 
being carried on to reform the “lapsed masses ” or 
‘submerged tenth,” to use General Booth’s phrase. 

—The “Tribune” reports that the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, at Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, has 
recently called to its pastorate the Rev. Dr. James 
Stalker, of Scotland. It adds that Dr. Stalker has de- 
clined the call, however—the second given to him by 
New York churches; he was invited two or three 
years ago to accept the pastorate made vacant in the 
Church of the Covenant by the resignation of Dr. 
Marvin R. Vincent. 

—The Rev. David Beeton, late President of Redfield 
College, Dakota, assumed the permanent pastorate at 
Lincoln Park Congregational Church, Chicago, on 
Sunday, April 19. 

—The “Critic” says that it cost $13,000 to remove 
’s Church, New York, 
which were crumbling to their fall, and that it would 
cost $140,000 to replace them if the same material were 
used. But as brownstone lasts in this climate only 
forty or fifty years, it is not proposed to replace the 
spires with sucha costly stuff ; nor will they be replaced 
at all till Dr. Rainsford has raised a permanent endow- 
ment fund for this old free church, one of the vestry 
men of which has promised to double any sum not ex- 
ceeding $200,000 raised for that purpose before 1896. 

—For the first time in several years the New York 
State Association of Congregational Churches will 
meet in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on May 17, and 
adjourn on May 20. Many topics of interest will be 
discussed, and preaching among the freedmen in the 
South will come in for a large share of attention. 

—The Rev. C. S. Nash, Instructor in Elocution at 
the Hartford Theological Seminary, has been offered 
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the Professorship of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology 
in the Pacific Theological Seminary at Oakland, Cal. 
Professor A. C. Zenos, who holds the Hosmer Profess- 
orship of New Testament Exegesis in the Seminary, 
has also been called to the chair of History in the Me- 
Cormick Theological Seminary at Chicago. be 

—The General Conference of the Congregational 
Churches in Connecticut will be held this year in New 
London, occurring, under the new rule, the day after 
the General Association has held its annual meeting. 
The committee which was appointed at New Haven last 
year to consider the relations of the Missionary Society 
of Connecticut to the American Home Missionary 
Society of New York will report at the meeting. 
This committee is composed of the Rev. Dr. George 
L. Walker, of Hartford, the Rev. Charles R Palmer, 
of Bridgeport, the Rev. William F. Blackman, of 
Nangatuck, and the Rev. William T. Hutchins, of 
Ellington, and Judge Nathaniel Shipman, of the United 
States District Court. 

—The Rev. F. B. Vrooman has de:3lined the invita- 
tion to be the assistant pastor with the Rev. Thomas 
K. Beecher of the Congregational church of Elmira. 

—The reports given at the annual meeting of Plym- 
outh Church, Lansing, Mich., show the last year to 
have been the most prosperous in the history of the 
church. The receipts for local expenses aggregated 
$5,000 ; benevolences, $1,000. The salary ot the 
pastor, the Rev. C. H. Beale, was raised to $3,000, and 
the church voted to enlarge the auditorium so as to 
increase its seating capacity by about 500, and to 
build a new Sunday-school room having all modern con- 
veniences for the various departments. It is estimated 
that the improvements will cost $15,000. 

—The International Convention of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association opened its session in 
Scranton, Pa., on Thursday last. There were about 
150 delegates present. Miss Laura Arnold, of 
Chicago, presided. The election of officers resulted 
as follows : President, Mrs. J. Farwell, Chicago ; Vice- 
Presidents, Miss R. F. Morse, New York ; Mrs. G. E. 


and papers are sent weekly, and are eagerly and 
gratefully read. Gifts of reading matter may be sent 
to No. 21 University Place. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—H. L. Howard, lately of Chester Center, Mass., accepts 
a call to Staffordville, Conn. 

—G. A. Tewksbury, of Plymouth Church, Seattle, Wash., 
has resigned, 

—H. R. Vaugh was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the church in Fifield. Wis., on April 14. 

—C, Cutting accepts the pastorate of the church in Whit- 
neyville, Conn. 

—J.H. Embree accepts a call to Downs, Kan. 

—Mrs. N. F. Cobleigh was ordained at Colfax, Wash., on 
March 31. 

—C. W. Carroll, of Steubenville, O., has resigned. 

—C. M. Palmer, of Westminster, Mass., has resigned, 
after a pastorate of eight years. 

—J. A. Biddle, of South Norwalk, Conn., has resigned. 

—C. W. Carroll, of Sceubenville, U., has resigned. 

—E. F. Wiliiams, of the South Church of Chicago, IIL, 
has resigned. 

—F. Richards accepts a call to South Superior, Wis. 
wo F. Hertel has received acall to East St. Johnsbur y, 

t. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Q. A. Kingsbury accepts a call to New Hartford, N. Y. 

—W. H. Chapman accepts a call to the Franklin Street 
Church of E/mira, N. Y. 

—D. F. Bonner accepts a call to Florida, N. Y. 

—John Moses, pastor of the Welsh churches at Mineral 
Point and Pecatonica, Wis., died recently. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—F. E. Badger accepts the rectorship of a church in Pitts- 
Pa. 

—K. M. Johnson died in Columbia, Wash., at the age of 
fifty-six, on April 1. 

—D. M. heeler, rector of Trinity Church, Sharon 
Springs, N. Y., has resigned. 

—M. K. Bailey has become rector of Trinity Church, 
Brantord, Conn. 

—J. F. Nichols, of Grace Church, Watertown, N. Y., has 
resigned. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—I. A. Davis, of Saco, Me., has received a eall to the 
Free Baptist Church of Saco, Me. 

—E. J. Farley has received a call to the Bedford Heights 
Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Walter Mitchell has reveived a call from Nerona, N. Y. 

—I. D. Hail has received a call from Westmoreland, N.Y. 

—A. Z. Conrad, of Worcester, Mass., has received a call 
from the Aiuslie Street Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—F., W. Brown, pastor of the Methodist church in Wind- 
-_ Locks, Conn., died on April 1%, at the age of seventy- 

ve. 

—J.N. Lewis, pastor of the First Baptist Church of Mal- 
den, Mass., has resigned. 

—C. W. Jacobs, pastor of the Hulland Reformed Church 
of Passaic, N. J., died on April 13, at the age of fifty-two. 

—Osgood C. Wheeler, D.D., who died in Oakland, Cal., 
recently, was the first Protestant minister in California. 


rs Grison, Prairie du Sac, Wis.; Mrs. Flora Laughlin, 
Greencastle, Ind.; Miss Jennie A. Gouldy, Newburg, 
~ N. Y¥., and Miss Louise Dale, Delaware, O.; Press 
Secretaries, Miss Flora Wise, Kansas City, and Miss 
Fanny Rastal, St. Joseph, Mo. 

—The Hospital Book and Newspaper Society asks 
for illustrated weekly papers, books, novels, maga- 
zines, and German reading of all kinds for distribution 
in hospitals and other institutions. The Society has 
furnished reading matter gratuitously to 136 institu- 

cane neon een tions during the year, especially to the large hospitals, 
a prisons, etc., on the “ Islands,” where boxes of books 
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HISTORY, POLITICS, AND EDUCATION.: 


The series of monographs under the above title 
treats, as has generally been the case, of a wide va- 
riety of subjects, perhaps iess varied than in former 
years. In but one volume, that on co-operation, 
has there been continuous treatment of one subject; 
in the others the studies have passed from local insti- 
tutions to economics, and from municipal govern- 
ment to education, with: other topics, such as land 
tenure and social science, scattered here and there. 
The volume before us is made up of many strong 
papers and one or two weak ones. Taken asa 
whole, however, the average is high. One exception 
to this is possibly to be seen in the last number, 
which contains reports on recent historical litera- 
ture. As this is largely the work of the historical 
seminary, one fiods, not unexpectedly, that minds 
not always sufficiently experienced have tried their 
powers at book-reviewing. The judicious editing, 
however, and the greater or less sprinkling of initials, 
showing the co-operation of more mature reviewers, 
have counteracted any tendency toward amateurish- 
ness. 

With the first number of the series we enter upon 
a@ compact original study of the beginnings of 
American nationality by President A. W. Small, 
of Colby. Itis the beginning of a larger work 
which is to present historically, without the infia- 
ence of constitutional tradition or national folk. lore, 
the relations between the Conticental Congress and 
the Colonies and States during the period from 1774 
to 1789. The main object seems to be to clear 
the atmosphere of much of the fog which has ob- 
scured these relations, and which Curtis, Von 
Holst, Hildreth, and others have failed to dispel. 
The main opposition is to the “nation born in a 
day” idea. Dr. Small has no a priori theory to 
develop; his method is purely inductive, and his 
work consists of a close analysis of the powers and 
acts of the Congresses of 1774 and 1775. As 
the result of this analysis the position is taken 
that the term “union” as applied to the Con- 
gress of 1774 is a solecism, and that the terms 
“sovereignty” and “nation” are wholly inappli- 
cable to American conditions at this stage. ‘“ The 
function of the first Continental Congress was not 
to express a ‘sovereign will,’ but to assist in the 
development of a common consciousness, so that 
there would, by and by, be a sovereign will to ex- 
press.” To the Congress of 1775 the same criti- 
cism is applied and the same conclusions reached, 
with the important additional fact that the prestige 
of the body was greatly increased, and its actual 
work had become more significant, though there 
was not yet either centralization or an abandon- 
ment of localism. 

Next in importance to the work of Dr. Small is 
the chapter which Dr. Brackett has added to his 
previous valuable investigations regarding slavery. 
This chapter has a specially practical value gs 
bearing on the post bellum reconstruction period. 
It is, however, more than that; it isa study of the 
negro in Maryland, in his political, industrial, edu- 
cational, and religious capacity, from the close of 
the civil war to the present time. From the care- 
fulness with which the facts have been collected, 
and the wholly unbiased manner of presentation, 
the results are both encouraging and suggestive to 
optimists on the negro question, and will tend to 
lighten in some particulars the picture given by 
Bruce in his study of the plantation negro. Dr. 
Brackett’s conclusions, cautiously expressed, are 
worthy of the full consideration of thinkers of all 
classes. ‘The years since the war have been few 
in which to accomplich the transformation of a race ; 
the prejudices have been many, and the freedom of 
the biacks, obtained against the wishes of so many 
of the people, was not enjoyed by them with sutfii- 
cient conservatism ; a reaction necessarily followed. 
Therefore it is only slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
that the really lasting fruits are to be seen. The 
evils resulting from an organic change in any 
society are always the first to appear. ‘Lhe germs 
of better things show themselves in the growth of 
a small body within the ranks of the negro himself, 
which recognizes the weightiness of the problem 
and is willing to work and wait; in the growth of 
an increased readiness among the whites to co- 
operate to help the colored man to elevate himself; 
in the recognition of the fruitlessness of hasty 


1 Johns Hopkins University Studies. Vol.-VI1I. History, 
Politics, and Education. (Baltimore: Publication Agency 
of the Johns Hopkins University.) 
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legislation and the needlessness of aid from outside 
theorists or philanthropists, for the problem must 
be worked out in each separate community ; and, 
lastly, the inevitable application of the theory of 
the survival of the fittest. 

Professor Fiédéricq’s account of the study of 
history in Germany, France, Holland, and Belgium 
occupies three numbers. It is little more than a 
narrative of the actual workings of the existing 
system in those countries, but as such is timely. 
The director of the Department of History and 
Political Science at Johns Hopkins has been 
always eager to stimulate a renewed interest in 
history and historical methods. How successful 
he has been scores of scholars can testify. The 
monographs before us are but a recent move in the 
same direction. Knowing that the best historical 
work of the day is produced by the French and 
German writers, closely pressed by the English, we 
are interested to find here a pleasant, readable ac- 
count of such work; of the men, their lectures, 
their seminaries at Berlin, Halle, Leipsic, and 
Gottingen; at the Colléze de France, Eeole de 
Chartres, the High Normal School; at the school 
and university of Liége, at Brussels and Ghent, 
with which latter university Professor Fi édéricq is 
eonnected. A chapter of mixed scholarship, humor, 
and joviality is that on the students’ historical soci- 
eties, where critical work is followed by salaman- 
ders and German songs. To the general reader 
these monographs cannot fail to be interesting ; to 
the historical scholar they will be inspiring, in 
setting models and methods before him, and, what 
is of unique value, placing before him the magnetic 
personality of many of the greatest historical 
teachers of Europe. 

The two remaining numbers of the series have a 
certain relationship, both treating of local condi- 
tions—one of settlement, the other of government. 
Professor Blackmar writes on Spanish coloniza- 
tion in the Southwest, and Mr. Spencer, of the 
University of Wisconsin, on local government in 
that State. Both may be looked upon as added 
chapters to important publications in there fields— 
the one to Bancroft’s volumes on California, the 
other to Howard’s “ Introduction to Local Consti- 
tutional History.” Professor Blackmar’s study has 
@ peculiar value in that it brings the Latin system 
of colonization in coutrast with the English system, 
which has been so thoroughly treated in mono- 
graphs of preceding volumes. The difference in 
the inner vitality of the two systems, the more arti- 
ficial conditions under which the older was estab- 
lished, the different religious motives which stimu- 
lated each, together with the character of the set- 
tlers themselves, bring out the more clearly the 
reasons for the persistent growth and increase of 
the one as over against the struggles of the other 
for existence. Of this increase Mr. Spencer's 
monograph furnishes one example—the extension 
of the Eastern local system into a Western State. 
Wisconsin has been a sort of battle-ground between 
the systems of Virginia, New England, and New 
York, which tended to make the State at first with- 
out any uniform system. Desire for uniformity, 
however, led to the adoption of the New York or 
mixed plan, which is now so prevalent in the 
Northwest. 


THE BRANTWOOD RUSKIN.? 

The initial volumes of this new edition of one of 
the foremost English prose writers of the century 
promises to be as nearly perfect as the best taste, def- 
erence to the desires of Mr. Ruskin, and a generous 
expenditure of money can make it. ‘ The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture ” and *‘ The Two Paths” are 
beautifully printed on a soft, creamy paper, delight- 
ful to the touch and to the eye, from clear type, are 
convenient in form and not too heavy in weight, 
and contain the original illustrations reproduced 
in the most exquisite manner. There have been 
many editions of Ruskia printed in this country 
during the last forty-five years, but none so attract- 
ive and so entirely in keeping in external form 
with the spirit and purpose of Ruskin’s work as 
this. The original English editions of Ruskin 
have been choice books, both in typography and 
illustration, reproducing some of the finest exam- 
ples of modern engraving. Inthe Brantwood edi- 
tion it is proposed to repeat in America this care- 
ful and sympathetic typographical treatment of 
Mr. Ruckin’s thought. One great attraction which 
this edition will possess for the lovers of Ruskin 
will be its series of prefaces by Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton, the lifelong friend of Ruskin, and 


1 The Seven Lamps of Architecture, $2.75. The Two Paths, 
$1.50. (New York: Charles E. Merriil & Co.) 
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one of his most intelligent and discriminating 
students in this country, who possesses, in addi- 
tion to these peculiar qualifications, a fine literary 
instinct and a clear and attractive style. The 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture” may be taken, 
perhaps, as a typical volume. It contains four 
hundred pages, with fourteen plates printed by 
Messrs. Goupil & Co. The volumes are simply and 
tastefully bound. 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


In the Educational Review for April Professor James 
MacAlister treats of “‘ Art Education in the Public 
Schools.” This was first introduced with a wholly 
utilitarian interest. Now it is beginning to be better 
appreciated in its broader relations as a means of 
intellectual culture and refinement. As such, it is for 
the many rather than the few, and its humanizing 
influence is most necessary among the poorest classes. 
. . - On the * Pedagogic Value of Z.dlogy ” Professor 
S. A. Forbes says that a very large percentage of the 
annual loss to farmers from insects could be prevented 
if the country schools were to impart to their pupils 
the facts of economic importance in entomology... . 
On Professor James’s “Principles of Psychology” 
Professor J. Mark Baldwin remarks that no other 
work on that subject in English so well worth waiting 
for has appeared in this generation. . . . Superintend- 
ent Maxwell, of Brooklyn, attributes “the waste of 
time and energy in the grammar school”? to the lack 
of specialization, obliging every teacher to teach all 
subjects. ... Editorially it is observed that the 
hopefulness of the university extension movement is 
that the colleges and universities will assume their 
obligations to the common schools and the public ; the 
danger is in encouraging a current notion that it may 
serve as a substitute for a university education ; which 
is absurd. . . . The benefits of utilizing public school 
buildings for local libraries and reading-rooms open 
in the evenings, as in Paris, are very pithily put. 

The International Journal of Ethics for April is 
full of important papers. Concerning “ Social Equal- 
ity” Mr. Leslie Stephen thinks it our duty to try to 
make men equal, but that the essential condition of social 
improvement is not.in any system of regulations so 
much as in endeavors to elevate the individual stand- 
ard of honesty, independence, and conduct. . . . Upon 
** The Religious Element in Ethical Codes,” Professor 
C. H. Toy says : “The end to which human moral his- 
tory points is a conscience absolutely independent, yet 
absolutely dependent : independent, in that it refuses 
to recognize any other authority than its own ideals ; 
dependent, in that it receives its ideals from the life of 
man, which is the highest revelation of God.” ... 
Professor G. von Gizycki (Berlin) remarks on “ Th 
Right Final Aim of Life” that “almost all stand in 
great need of a generalization of our conscience, of an 
elevation above class prejudices by the express reminder 
that what we are concerned with is the well-being of | 
all mankind.” . . . Professor William James contrib- 
utesa profound and stimulating article on ‘‘ The Moral 
Philosopher and the Moral Life.” No such thing is pos- 
sible as an ethical philosophy dogmatically made up in 
advance. Abstract rules help us less in proportion as 
our intuitions are keener and our vocation for the 
moral life is stronger. Books on ethics must more and 
more fall in with the sort of literature that is tentative 
and suggestive, rather than dogmatic—novels and 
dramas of the deeper sort, sermons, books on siate- 
craft, philanthropy, and reforms. Whatever so-called 
philosophy we call toour aid, our choice and use of 
that merely reveals our individual aptitude or incapac- 
ity for moral life... . Professor Simon N. Patten 
gives * Another View of the Ethics of Land Tenure,” 
in review of a previous paper by Professor J. B. Clark. 
Kecognizing the fact that industrial changes which 
have promoted social progress have brought loss upon 
laborers, he holds that compensation should be made 
by means of “increased State activity,” in such of the 
‘hundred ways at command” as the general welfare 
dictates, the expense to be borne by those who have 
proficed from the prosperity of society. He thinks 
that the present evils from which the lower classes 
suffer are not due to land tenures, but to the passive 
policy of the State in neglect of those classes. 

The Critical Review of Theological and Philosophical 
Literature sustains in its second number the high prom- 
ise of the first. Principal Fairbairn remarks, in a re- 
view of various books on “‘ Cardinal Newman,” that no 
mind of a high order has lived in our day with less | 
sympathy with the day in which it lived than New- 
man’s ; and “to this deficiency much of his power, ris- 
ing over many minds to supremacy, was largely due.” 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Review for April, in 4 
‘“‘ History of the Voctrine of Free Will,” by the Rev. 
J. L. Goodknight (Germany), says that Edwards's 
doctrine of the will was not worked out from a purely 
disinterested psychological and philosophical interest, 
but, to all appearance, seems to have been constructed 


“with a theological motive, to support his theological 


beliefs. 

ln the Homiletic Review for April Dr. F. F. Ellinwood 
treats of * I'he Present Relations of False Religions to 
Christianity,” as manifesting a necessity for the study 
of comparative religion by those who would take part 
in the “ fierce inteliectual struggle ” that is requisite 
in the chief mission fields. In india the most tormi- 
dable foe is the revival of “ Aryanism,” claiming to be 
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the true and primitive faith, pantheistic avd theosophic, 
disavowivg the grosser superstitions which missionaries 
have chiefly attacked, availing itself of all Western 
learning, and asserting itself with all the pride of 
national antiquity. . . . Dr. Stuckenberg, in the “ Euro- 
n Department,” remarks on the less materialistic 
tone of the Continental scientists, their respectful 
recognition of the province claimed by religion. In 
view of the aggressive policy of the German Catholics, 
he says that Protestants are both alarmed and humili- 
ated at the concessions made to Rome, and are begin- 
ning to talk of union between the orthodox and liberal 
wings of Protestantism to avert defeat. | 

In the Catholic World for April the Rev. Dr.W. Barry 
says, concerning “The Witness of Science to Relig- 
ion,” that he knows of few investigations more fertile 
or timely, or more conducive to a religious frame of 
mind, than to search out the relations between Evolu- 
tion and Design. Wherever mechanism is seen, there 
mind is to be seen, or the results of mind. 

The Magazine of Christian Literature for April con- 
tains a paper by the Rev. William Kickus, “ Is it Worth 
While to Go on Preaching ?” The problem isto convert 

a world which has become indifferent through famil- 
iarity, and the fundamental cause of the inefficiency of 
preaching is “that it ought to be, before everything, 
popular, and it is not.” The writer, an Episcopalian, 
says that in Oxford and Cambridge “there is no train- 
ing for the pulpit worth speaking of.” 


The American Race. By D.G. Brinton. (New York : 
N. D. C. Hodges. $2) The most difficult and im- 
portant problem presented to the ethnographer in our 
Western world is that of tracing the relationships and 
connections of the many tribes of the Red Race. 
Physical characters have been of little value in the 
solution of the problem. The race itself appears to be 
a well-marked one, but the variations found within the 
limits of a single tribe are great. Nor does a study of 
the culture of the tribes assist us so greatly as we 
might expect. Such a study cannot, of course, be neg- 
lected in any systematic investigation, but it is, at 
best, unsatisfactory and sometimes misleading. Com- 
parative study of social organization is of value, but is 
also of limited use. It seems as if the best and the final 
comparison must be that of languages. In any ex- 
tended study of languages two very different methods 
- must be pursued: (a) comparison of word-vocabula- 
ries ; (b) comparison of grammatical structure. In 
studies of American languages we unfortunate y have 
to depend in too many cases upon the first of these 
methods, as collectors frequently neglect to accumulate 
material for the other. No one is better qualified to 
prepare a handy manual presenting a résumé of the 
present knowledge of Indian tribal relationships as 
shown by their Janguage than Dr. Biioton. Thoroughly 
at home in the sciences of anthropology, ethuology, 
and arcbzology, a specialist in the field of American 
linguistics, he comes to his task not only with the 
knowledge requisite, but also with enthusiasm and love 
for the subject. Dr. Brinton presents the matter 
simply, cleariy, in a scholarly way. The book is 
unique. It is necessarily imperfect. Its chief de- 
fic.encies are not, however, the fault of the author. In 
mapy tribes material has not yet been collected, or else 
has been gathered carelessly and imper'ecily, so that 
it is almost valueless. Many tribes have become ex- 
tinct, and we have no absolute knowledge of their 
languages. It is surely much to be regretted that the 
incompleteness in treatment of one group of dialects is 
due to the peculiarly selfish and unscientific spirit 
shown by the Bureau of Ethnology in its restrictions 

laced upon Dr. Brinton’s use of materials gathered by it. 

he little book is already:so condensed that no résumé 
of its contents can be given in a brief review. Dr. 
Brinton considers the tribes both of North and South 
America. He divides the languages of this vast area 
into five groups. These are fundamentally geographi- 
cal, but the author holds that they are also ethnograph- 
ically distinct. These groups are: (1) North Atlantic, 
(2) North Pacific, (3) Central, (4) South Pacific, 
(5) South Atlantic. These groups are studied in 
detail. The stocks of language found in each are 
described. The languages of each stock are presented 
in tabular form, with a series of critical linguistic and 
ethnographic notes. The treatment of the languages 
of Mexico,-Central and South America will be particu- 
larly helpful, as there has not heretofore been anything 
nearly so complete—and nothing at all accessible to 
ordinary students. The book will do much to interest 
new students in the increasingly important field 
of American linguistics, and will be a necessary handy 
book of reference to those already at work. 


For those who are deprived of the delight and pleas- 
ure of a visit to California, or of spendivg a winter in 
the friendly climate of its southern half, Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner has provided a consolation in the form 
of his volume Our ltaly (New York: Harper & 
Brothers). It consists for the most part of papers 
from Mr. Warner’s pen which have appeared from 
time to time in “ Harper’s Magazine,” and the beauti- 
ful illustrations which accompanied those papers now 
not only adorn the book, but euforce Mr. Warner’s de- 
scriptions by makiug clear to the eye what he makes 
clear to the mind of the reader. Southern California 
is not like a beautiful park of the same general char- 
acter throughout its whole extent ; it isa great State, 
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and varies in beauty and in attractiveness of both 
climate and natural features. Its tisans have in 
the past perhaps unwisely exaggerated its delights and 
advantages ; but Mr. Warner writes impartially, and 
with the clearness and fairness and good humored 
criticism that characterize all his writings of travel. 
Perhaps the most surprising fact about Southern Cali- 
fornia to which Mr. Warner calls attention is that 
‘the summer climate of Southern California is as degir- 
able for pleasure-seekers, for invalids, and for workmen 
as its winter climate.” Notwithstanding the high tem- 

rature recorded in the summer by the thermometer, 
it is true that the summer heat of Southern California 
is not as oppressive as that indicated by a very much 
lower temperature in the East. Men work in the fields 
when the thermometer is at 110° in the shade without 
the ill effects from which they would suffer on the 


_ Atlantic coast, and the nights are generally cool. The 


writer remembers an April in one of the beautiful val- 
leys back of San Diego, when the thermometer rose by 
day to 102° in the shade, only to retire into its bulb 
so far at night as to make blankets not only desirable 
but necessary. ‘Oar Italy” is entertaining and read- 
able, but, more than that, it is a book which we think 
Californians will wish to present to their friends in 
the East, and which those Eastern readers whose eyes 
turn with longing from the snow and chilly winds of 
the Atlantic to the fruits and gentle breezes of the 
Pacific will read not merely with pleasure but with 
instruction. 


The ancient Norse myth represents Fafner, the drag- 
on of gold, as the bane of mankind, which may mean 
that the sin of avarice is the ethical motive of the 
myths of the Northern nations. This trait arose be- 
cause treasure-seeking was the pursuit of our Viking 
ancestors. Ocher nations valued land, their lords were 
land lords; but the Norsemen desired booty of gold, 
and from them descends the modern mercantile spirit. 
Weird and terrible were their religious imaginings 
before modified, as they are in the Edda, by Christian 
influences. Not less fearful to their Southern neighbors 
were the men themselves. Indeed, there is a legend 
that Charlemagne foresaw that the Vikiogs would 
harry and devastate his empire, and wept thereat. For 
about a.ceatury from 795 A.D. the Viking raids upon 
Christendom in France, England, Ireland, and Frisia 
were as the scourge of God, devastating as the later 
Mohammedan conquests apon the southern side of 
Christendom. Then this tide of heathen carnage was 
slowly stemmed, and after a while was stopped. The 
Vikings in Wesern Christendom, A D. 789 to A.D. 888, 
by C. F. Keary, M.A., FS.A. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons ; $2.50), is an exceptionally interesting 
account of these people and this period. The volume 
displays breadth of learning and critical judiciousness. 
It is rich in folk-lore and myth, is of a bright literary 
style, and altogether is a piece of historical work of 
high value. To the student of the development of 
Christian theology in the Middle Ages it will have an 
especial interest because it traces the interaction of 
Christendom and heathendom. 


There are books of Christian doctrine and there are 
books of Christian devotion, and it is not an open ques- 
tion whether in any age of the Christian Church more 
and better books of each sort have been available than 
at the present time. But when one fiods such a book as 
Veni Creator: Thoughis on the Person and Work of the 
Holy Spirit of Promise, by Principal H. C. G. Moule 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker; $150), he can 
re joice over rare and hid treasure ; for it is a book of 
doctrine and of devotion combined, in the best sense of 
both the terms. It seems to be the province of this 
noble English Churchman to unfold religious truth in 
a way at once illuminating and inspiring. In none of 
his books with which we have been in contact has he 
been enabled to dothis more clearly and helpfully than 
in this volume. It cannot be read rightly and fail of 
doing good to its reader. 


The dangers of the Church in the Apostolic age 
were three—that it might be narrowed by a Judaizing 
spirit, that its historical element might evaporate into 
theosophy and mysticism, and, fiaally, that disappoint- 
ment of a millennium, or at least of complete victory of 
Christianity, might lead to apostasy. The same dan- 
gers altogether, opines Dr. Moorehouse, Bishop of 
Manchester, threaten the Church of to-day, and his 
three lectures, Dangers of the Apostolic Age, have just 
been pablished by Mr. Whittaker, of this city. Dr, 
Moorehouse is a man of wide reading, of a metaphysi- 
cal mind, and an unusually clear style. He is not 
Augustipvian in theology. These lectures are at once 
protound and simple, fresh in thought, and very sug- 
gestive. ($1 25.) 


Novels with a purpose are not to be deprecated if 
that purpose be for information only, and Diana's Liv- 
ery, by Eva Wilder McGlasson (New York: Harper & 
B.others), was apparently written that the outside 
world might learn something of the “true ioward- 
ness” of Shakerism. Its work is done fairly well. If 
this be a first attempt in authorship, it ought to 
encourage to further effurt on the part of its writer. 


Dr. W. E. Griffis, of Boston, Mass., is one of the 
interpreters of Japanese history and life to the Ameri- 
can public. His “ Mikado’s Empire ” is a classic. He 
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has now, in Honda the Samurai, essayed the reproduc- 
tion of that history and social life at the date of the 
opening of the empire to the outside world by Commo- 
dore M. C. Perry. The book is likely to be attractive 
and useful to those who read Mr. Griffis for the first 
time, and it will have a mild interest for those who 
have been readers of his previously published volumes. 
The tameness of its style is a demerit. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. James Schouler is reading the proofs of Vol. 
V. of his ** History of the United States,” to be issued 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. in the antumn. This volume 
covers the period from 1847 to 1861, bringing the work 
down to the beginning of the Civil War and complet- 
ing it in accordance with the original plan. 

—James Whitcomb Riley testifies that he writes his 

ms apvywhere and every where—“ sometimes on the 
kitchen table in my sister’s house ; then in the parlor, 
and again on the printer’s case— jast where the fancy 
seizes me. ‘ When the Frost is on the Pumpkin’ was 
written on the end of a tall, standing desk, in obedience 
to the editor’s call for ‘copy.’ The trick-line had 
been running in my head for some time, and when I 
was told I ought to have a poem in the next day’s 
paper, | just took a piece of paper and wrote out the 
poem on the end of a desk, handed it in, and never for 
a moment dreamed of its subsequent success.” 

—Dr. W. J. Rolfe, the “ Critic’s” Shakespeare 
editor, takes Mr. Ingersoll to task for two statements 
reported to have been made in his recent lecture in 
New York for the benefit of the PressClub. One was 
that some other than Shakespeare’s own hand wrote 
his famous epitaph, “‘to reconcile the ignorant people 
of Stratford-on-Avon to the idea of having an actor 
buried in a church.” The other was that it was 
“doubtful” whether the dramatist referred to Queen 
Elizabeth in the passage in “ A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream ” referring to the “ fair vestal throued by the 
west ”—the “imperial votaress” passing on “in 
maiden meditation, fancy-free.” Dr. Rolfe declares 
that there is no reason to suppose there was any pr j- 
udice against Shakespeare’s burial in the church ; and 
that no good critic could doubt that the lines quoted 
above were written in reference to the Virgin Queen. 

—Mr. Augustine Birrell, M.P., author of “ Obiter 
Dicta” and many other charming books, during a 
recent visit to bis constituents in Fifeshire, gave a lect- 
ure at the mining village of Cowdenbeath. Its title 
was **The Wit and Wisdom of the World for a Five- 
Pound Note.” He had laid out that precise sum in 
books, and brought them with him to Cowdenbeath ; 
and with this collection on the table before him, he 
declared that a very considerable proportion of the 
accumulated literary treasures of the world—worth 
more to man than all the coal fields of the 
United Kingdom—were within reach of his arm. A 
man who had them in his house had a library kings 
mightenvy. Afcer making racy and most suggestive 
comments upon the volumes before him, he concluded 
by asking the local Institute to accept them from him as 
a present of the smallest possible pecuniary value but 
of enormous literary worth. 
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Inquiring Friends. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
sels toe The acon, accompanied a 
postage stamp, receive a reply ett ough 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
+ will be given as promptly as practi- 
cable. 


Can you tell me if there is any truth in 
the statement that the present Pope, on the 
occasion of his recent Jubilee, emptied pur- 
gatory of all its suffering souls by one 
grand edict of absolution? I have Here 
he claimed to do this, and that the occasion 
was one of great pomp and ceremony, his 
Holiness stating that it was his Jubilee gift 
to the world. J.L.C. 


A Catholic friend, well read in theol- 
ogy, informs us that “ the Church claims 
no authority to bind or loose anything for 
the dead.” By the so-called indulgences 
penitent souls now on earth, and perform- 
ing the good works attached to the indul- 
gences as conditions, may be released 
from some or all of the pains of purga- 
tory due to their own sins. If these 
indulgences are offered for souls now in 
purgatory, the authority of the Church 
does not extend to their release, partial 
or entire. The Church claims the right 
to pray, to sympathize, to offer merito- 
rious works for them, or any one else in 
need. But as to whether her prayers 
succeed for souls in purgatory is God’s 
secret. Consequently the statement re- 
ferred to by our inquirer is incredible. 


How do those who consider the story of 
Adam and Eve, Jonah, and others as legen 
reconcile that view with Paul’s statement : 
** As in Adam all die ;”’ **‘ Adam was created 
first,’? and many other references where he 
speaks of these events as facts? When Christ 
speaks of the days of Noah and of Jonah, it 
seems more reasonable to the writer, from the 
manner they are mentioned, that he is speak- 
ng of facts. In Jonah’s case may not the 
words ‘**The Lord prepared a great fish” 
solve the difficulty ? E. L. 


From Paul’s use of Adam in an argument 
(1 Tim. ii., 12, 13) it would seem that he 
thought he had a fact to reason upon. The 
reference in 1 Cor. xv., 22, is tlustrative ; 
80, also, are the references made by Christ. 
These illustrative references settle noth- 
ing as to the reality of the thing re- 
ferred to. The fact, as Paul viewed it, 
“ Adam was formed first,” is upset by 
modern scieuce ; also, as we think, by 
Genesis itself, rightly understeod. “In 
Adam all die’’ (however Paul understood 
it) may also bear this meaning, that all 
men die after the manner of Adan, or in 
his likeness. ‘ Prepared” (in Jonah) 
should be translated “ appointed,” but 
we do not see that it matters anything. 


Kindly tell me what ee in the P. E. 

hurch were ** reformed’? by the Reformed 
Episcopal Church? In what respect does the 
Reformed Episcopal differ from the mother 
Church ? Would a member of the Reformed 
Church be any more welcome to “‘ officiate ”’ 
in the regular Episcopal pulpit 


tist ? 


Ritualistic practices and doctrines 
connected with them. The R. E. further 
differs from the P. E. (1) in that it does 
not recognize bishops as a superior order, 
but simply as chief presbyters ; (2) in 
recognizing the true Church in other than 
episcopal forms ; (3) in denying the in- 
separable connection of baptism and re- 
generation ; (4) in denying that Christian 
ministers are “priests” in a sense not 
appropriate to believers generally. We 
do not think that the two churches 
ever exchange pulpits, but the cause is 
not the same as in the case of ministers 
not episcopally ordained. 


1. In your answer to the question of S. in 
The Christian Union of April 9, you close by 
saying: ““And we can only understand the 
statement here accredited to Paul as mean- 
ing that the jailer’s family can be saved on 
the same condition as himself; that is, by 
the exercise of a like faith in Jesus Christ.”’ 
Does not this statement of yours destroy one 
of the strong arguments of pedo-baptists for 
infant baptism? 2. I would also like to ask 
whether the weight of scholarship favors the 
view that the original method of baptism 
was by immersion. have been taught to 
believe that it was, but in conversation with 
a brother pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
he unhesitatingly declared that the best 
scholarship of the world is against such a 
view. 1 simply desire to come into the 


truth. H. M, 

1. No ; for, obviously, the qualification 
goes without saying that the ** condition” 
of salvation can be the same only so far 
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as other conditions are the same. Re- 
pentance, for instance, is involved as a 
condition of adult, but not of infant, sal- 
vation. 2. It is generally conceded by 
the best authorities that immersion was 
the primitive mode; but this does not 
make it the obligatory mode. 


What do you think of Jehu’s act in having 
the worshipers of Baal killed, after calling 
them together under false pretenses ? and do 
you believe that the Lord commanded Jehu, 


according to the statement in second Kings, 


and thirtieth verse ? 

tenth chapter and “8. D. 

Jehu’s proceeding in the case referred 
to was quite analogous to the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew in 1572, and was no 
more by divine direction than that, al- 
though doubtless so regarded, just as the 
Pope had the Te Deum chanted in 
thanksgiving for the carnage of Protest- 
ants. 


A pupil in a Bible class asks me for proof- 
texts for the doctrine that probation ends 
with death. Will you kindly give me a half- 
dozen of those which are most relied on by 
the Church to substantiate that dogma ? 

Honest INQUIRER. 


We do not think there are any con- 
clusive proof-texts for that point. The 
following, however, are much relied on : 
Matt. x., 32, 33—xxv.,46 ; Luke xii., 5— 
xvi., 23-27 ; 2 Cor. v., 10; Heb. ix., 27. 


We are told in 2 Peter i., 20, that ‘‘ no 
Scripture is of private interpretation.’? What 
other interpretation is there than private, 
and what is the meaning of the erg ? 


It seems to us to mean that prophecy 
is not limited in its import to the sense 
that individual minds put upon it— 
whether the mind of the prophet himself 
or of his hearers and readers. 


Are we obeying a heathen emperor and the 
Pope of Rome in the change of the Sabbath 
from the seventh to the first day? or by 
whom was it first commanded ? 

SINCERE INQUIRER. 

No. The Emperor and the Pope 
simply recognized and confirmed what 
they found as an existing fact. The sub- 
stitution of the one day for the other 
was accomplished in the apostolic age 
by the practice of the churches, under 
apostolic sanction. 


1. Why is Christ called in1 Cor. xv.. 47, 
*“*The Second Man’? 2. If it had not been 
for the sin of the first man, would it have 
been necessary for the Second Man to come ? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

1. Because he is the head of mankind 
spiritually, as the first man had been the 
head of the race physically. 2. Jesus 
nowhere refers to his mission as having 
any connection with the sin of the first 
man. He says that he comes “to save 
the world ;”’ but this implies that, but for 
the sin of the world, he would not have 
needed to come. 


Please inform me where I can obtain a 
book on modern geological discoveries agree- 
ing with the Holy Writ. Also what author 
wrote it if you know it. J. E.S. 

“The Story of Creation,” by the Rev. 
S. M. Campbell, D.D.; also, “The Im- 
pregnable Rock of Holy Scripture,” by 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


**Crematory or *‘ crematorium which 

Webster gives both. The former is a 
defensible English rendering of the 
Latin word, and on the whole we prefer 
it. 


May I add to your reply given to L. N.., 
April 16, a word from my own experience ? 
Let L. N. buy a copy of the ** Introductory 
New Testament Greek Method,’’ by Profes- 
sors Harper and Weidner, published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons at $2.50 ; then follow 
its instructions carefully. This can be done 
without a teacher by one having some knowl- 
edge of classical Greek, but to push the study 
more rigorously it would be well to join the 
** Correspondence School of New Testament 
Greek,’’ concerning which a circular can be 
obtained by addressing Professor W. R. Har- 
per, New Haven, Conn., ** American Insti- 
tute of Sacred Literature.”’ A. Bedi 


“*C.”—The paragraph vou ask about, 
referring to a “‘ ministerial trust” to ex- 
clude young men, said to have been 
recommended by a certain Presbytery, 
originated probably in the mistake of 
some newspaper reporter. 


Muck Rtn; Char | 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any 
that puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But 
makes these conditions: : 

1st. The full name and nie of the 7 

irer must accompany each question—not for 
but for identification. 

2d. Always give the number of the paragraph 
in refe ng to questions and answers previously 

ished. 

3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 

4th. The questioner must send a two-cent 
stamp, but he or she must allow Uncle Peter to 
use his discretion as to whether he s reply 
through the paper or through the mail. ; 

5th. The questioner must be patient, and give 
Uncle Peter time to get the desired information 
if he does not possess it himself. In ordinary 
cases it will take from three to four weeks to 
make an answer. 

6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be 
omniscvent. | 


SOME QUESTIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


I am sorry to say that I am not a 
naturalist. If I were beginning life 
again I should associate myself with some 
friend or companion who would inspire 
and guide me in the study of the 
meadows, the brooks, the trees and their 
life. Now that the 8 is growin 
green in our little city dooryards, an 
the leaves are bursting out in our city 
parks, I envy more and more the delight 
of those who have the time and place in 
which to study the ways of robins and 
tree-toads and even angle-worms and 
things. For this reason I felt like giv- 
ing the following questions some special 
consideration, and so I referred them to a 
widely known naturalist, who has kindly 
answered them. I hope these questions 
and answers will incite some of the young 
people to further observation of the 
animal and plant life round about them. 


385. (a) Will you kindly tell me the scien- 
tific and common names of the ‘‘ spring-peep”’ 
or “ frog’’ that makes night musical in the 
spring, and that has to be hushed by frost 
three times before the weather can be de- 
pended upon to remain springlike,? 

MILLBURN, N. J. E. 


398, (b) When I play on the mouth-organ, 
our pug dog puts his nose up in the air and 
makes a whining noise. Do you think it is 
from sorrow or from pain G. G. 

MANISTEE, Mich. 


376 (c) In The Christian Union of February 
12 is an article on ‘‘Some Unnoticed Facts 
in Natural History,’’ by W. G. Puddefoot. I 
have noticed the same thing in reference to 
earthworms. We have none in the ground 
in this new country (I live in the extreme 
northwest corner of the United States, on 
Puget Sound), but there is a peculiar habit 
they have here I never noticed any place else, 
and would like to see accounted for. They 
come in the rain, especially in summer. 
you set a tub out in the open air, not undera 
waterspout, by the time it is full of water it 
will have a dozen or more, sometimes as high 
as thirty or forty, earthworms in it. They 
are very slim, bright red, and two to three 
inches long. We have no snakes at all ex- 
cepting only a harmless little garter-snake ; 
the only noticeable creeping thing being an 
immense snail without a shell. It is as large 
as a very large thumb, and exactly like a 
whale in shape. In vegetation the old-time 
friends of the East are here, but so changed 
you hardly know them—maple leaves a foot 
long; crabapples the size of a marrow-fat 
pea, and yet perfect in shape, color, skin, 
core, and seeds ; elderberries and wild 
ries a brilliant red when dead ripe; and yel- 
low and scarlet huckleberries (whortleber- 
SEMIAHAMOO, Wash. 


(a) The scientific name of the earliest vo- 
calist among our batrachians is Acris crepi- 
tans, but it must not be supposed that its 
only utterance is a crepitating sound ; for it 
fifes shrilly, and this latter it is ** that makes 
night musical in the spring,’’ as your corre- 
spondent puts it. But it is much more livel 
and noisy by day than by night wherever 
have chanced upon it, for after sundown 
the air becomes too chilly for its comfort. 
With the possible exception of the dainty 
little tree-toad known scientifically as Hyla 
Pickering, this *‘peeper’’ or ** Savannah 
cricket ’’ is the smallest batrachian found in 
New Jersey, and is quite as likely to be 
**shut up ”’ five or six times as three, before 
settled spring weather. Like all such say- 
pres. no ger it. 

(6) 1 am disposed to think my pug (i 
I had one) wouid go further than put og his 
nose in the air if | played on a mouth-organ : 
fool if he didn’t. ‘Lhe subject of the effect 
of musical sounds upon animals is well 
worthy of m:st careful study, and has been 


treated of by Varwin and others, and espe-. 


cially by Lindsay in ** Mind in the Lower 

Animals.’”’ I shvuld think your correspond- 

ent could make a pretty shrewd guess as to 

the effect of sound upon his dog by very 

—" observing aid/ the dog’s actions at the 
ime. 


cher- . 
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(c)*With' to your ‘Semia- 

moo correspondent, | would suggest that 
the worms he speaks of come from elsewhere 
than the rain. If not, why are they not 
promiscuously scattered over the ground, and 
visible in every pool ? Nor is it likely that 
the eggs are in the water when it falls, and 
subsequently hatch. R.A. B. should not 
desire to have others account for mysteries 
such as this seems to be, but set resolutely to - 
work to fathom it himself, for such work is 
the most delightful of all occupations, and 
need not interfere with the ordinary business 
duties devolving upon most of us. Speci- 
mens of these worms should be sent to some 
sporennt. like Professor James Leidy, of 

e Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences. I know of no similar phenomenon 
occurring in New Jersey, and dare not vent- 
ure upon an explanation without a year’s 
sojourn in Washington, on Puget Sound, and 
probably then would be as much in the dark 
as R. A. B. now is. 


450. Could you_ suggest to me a 
tourist’s England and 
one volume ? L.S. W. 

The standard European guides are 
Baedeker’s. His “England and Scotland” 
may be obtained in one volume for $3, of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 Broadway, 
New York. Read in this connection the 
article “‘ Suggestions for a Trip Through 
England” in The Christian Union for 
April 23. 


44. Please give me the name of the best 
book I can dh y on amateur photography. I 
have read the articles recently printed in The 
tian Union, but need more knowledge. 
The Scovill & Adams Co., 423 Broome 
Street, New York City, publish a book 
designed for beginners which is explicit 
and complete, and should answer your 
urpose. It is called the “ Photographic 
tructor.” 


390. Do you know the address of the man- 
ager of Camp Harvard? I saw it mentioned 
in the “‘ Boy’s Book of Sports,’’ but there 
was no address given from which one could 
procure a circular. ARTHUR B. WiLcox. 

Camp Harvard was advertised in the 
**St. Nicholas Magazine” for March, 
1887. At that time applicants were re- 
quested to address J. F. Nichols, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Whether this is still the 
address or not I do not know. 


428. [am happy to become one of your 
nephews by virtue of asking a question. 
What is the correct pronunciation of the 
name of Victor Hugo’s great work, ** Les 
Misérables,’’ and what is the meaning of it 
in English ? W. N 

As nearly as the proper pronunciation 
can be expressed phonetically, it is ‘‘ Lay 
Meesayrah-bl.” The English meaning 
of these words is ‘“* The Wretched Ones.” 


372. (a) Where can I get ‘* The Last Voyage 
of the Sunbeam,”’ by Lord Brassey? (b) And 
mamma wants me to ask you if » is an 
cheap but complete edition of Farrar’s **Life 


of Christ,’’ and if so, where is it to be had. 
c) My aunt wants me to ask you who is 
en Olney Kirk, author of ** Walford.” 


Dixon P. Wuirnery. 
(a) It is published by Longmans, | 
Green & Co., 11 East Sixteenth Street, 
New York. (b) A cheap edition is is- 
sued by Funk & Wagnalls, 18 Astor 
Place, and a popular edition by E. P. 
Dutton & Co, 29 West Twenty-third 
Street, New York City. (c) I think that 
the publishers of ‘ Walford,” Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park Street, 
Boston, will be glad to give you any bio- 
graphical information they may possess 
about Mrs. Ellen Olney Kirk. : 


383. Please tell me in what constellation to 
look for Saturn, which the almanac says is 
now evening star. Once found, I will keep 
my finger on him for two years, he is such a 
tortoise ; and will be ever so much obliged to 
you. % A 

Saturn is in the constellation Leo, 
about midway between the star Regulus 
in the lion’s breast and the star Denebola 
in its tail, but a little south of aa imagi- 
nary line joining them. The planet is 
now high in the southern heavens between 
nine and ten o’clock in the evening. Its 
rings are slowly disappearing by coming 
into an edgewise position with respect to 
the earth. At present they are inclined 
only about five degrees to the line of 
sight, but are still easily visible with a 
telescope of moderate size. Before the 
end of the year, however, their marvel-— 
ously thin edge will be presented exactly 
toward the earth, and then, for a little 
while, only the most powerful telescopes 
will be able to reveal them, looking like 
a fine needle of light thrust through the 
center of the glote of the planet. 


— 
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THE LARGEST HAMMER AND 
ANVIL IN THE WORLD. 


The hammer shop now in process of 
completion at South Bethlehem, says 
‘‘ Harper’s Weekly,” will probably be re- 
, ed as more remarkable for evi- 
» dence of power than aay mechanical con- 
trivances yet constructed by man. It is 
here that the plates are to be prepared 
for our growing navy. This building in- 
cludes furnaces and a vast tank for tem- 
pering plates. They will be lowered 
into it by traveling cranes. The tank is 
divided into compartments, enabling sev 
eral plates to be treated at once. The 
hammer is, however, the most marvel- 
ous object in the hammer shop. It was 
designed by Mr. John Fritz, chief engi- 
neer and general superintendent, who has 
been connected with the works from the 
beginning, and has invented or improved 
many of the appliances in use at South 
Betblehem. In the design for the ham- 
mer proper Mr. Fritz consulted the plans 
of Le Crenzot, following them as far as 
they met the conditions of constructiov 
already adopted. The entire foundation 
of the hammer-room is actually laid on 
what two years ago was the bed of the 
Lehigh River, which was deflected from 
its course, and the anvil and hammer 
frame rest on piles. Above these a mass 
of cyclopean masonry has been built, 
and upon that the anvil is superimposed, 
consisting of a bed of solid iron capped 
by a bed of steel. This anvil represents 
the trifling amount of 1,400 tons of solid 
metal. Over the anvil springs the colos- 
sal frame which supports the hammer. 
This frame bears a certain resemblance 
in shape to a truncated tower of Eiffel. 
It springs to a height of ninety feet from 
a spreading base whose foundations are 
clamped deep in the earth. The huge 
structure contains 475 tons of iron. The 
tap of the hammer is a square, solid block 
of iron faced with steei. It runs in a 
groove, like the hammer of a spile-driver, 
is raised by steam, and has a hoist of eigh- 
teen feet. It weighs 125tons. The total 
weight of iron in this stupendous hammer 
frame and anvil reaches the enormous 
sum of 2,000 tons. One can perhaps more 
clearly realize what the direct plunge of a 
weight of 125 tons means if he considers 
that it is equal to the weight of two regi- 
ments of soidiers, or 1,700 men, but hav- 
ing even more impetus, because concen- 
trated in a solid mass of so many cubic 
feet. It is with this mighty engine that 
the armor plates of our ships ot war are 
to be forged.—[ Albany Argus. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE CERTIFI. 
CATES FOR WOMEN. 
Under the direction of the School of 


Arts of Columbia College, examinations 
will be held at Barnard College in June 


(June 1-6, 1891). These examinations 


will bear the same relation to Columbia 
and Barnard Colleges which the Harvard 
University examinations for women bear 
to Harvard College and the ‘* Harvard 
Annex.” They will be identical with 
the examinations for admission to the 
Freshmen classes of Columbia and Bar- 
nard Colleges, and will be held at the 
same time and place and on the same 
terms of notification. 

The certificates granted will be of two 
kinds. ‘To a candidate who passes satis- 
factory examinations in at least three 
subjects, a certificate will be given signed 
by the Dean of the School of Arts. To 
a candidate who passes satisfactorily the 
whole examination, a certificate will be 
given signed by the President of Colum- 
bia College. 

lt is believed that these examinations 
will be of great value and assistance to 
the schools for girls in New York and 
its neighborhood as a means of proving 
the thorough work done in them ty both 
the teachers and pupils. That the Faculty 
of Columbia College have decided to 
offer them has been due chiefly to the 
efforts aud expressed wishes of the teach- 
ers in several of the larger schools for 
girls in New York City. 

Inquiries for further information may 
be addressed to the Secretary of Barnard 
College, 343 Madison Avenue. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Makes an Invigorating Drink 
with water and sugar only. Delicious. 
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I WILL MAIL A COPY OF 


The Ladies Home 


From Now to January, 1892 


(Balance of this Year) 


To Any Address on Receipt of 


Only FIFTY CENTS 


Y 


I will give One Thousand Dollars 


NSS SSS 


To the person sending me the largest number of sub- 
scribers up to July 
balance of this year. 


Five Hundred Dollars, July ist, 


Ist, at 50 cents each, for the 


balance of this year. 


One Hundred 


To the person sending me the second largest number 
of subscribers up to July rst, at 50 cents each, for the 


Dollars each 


To the five peopie sending me up to July tst, the next 
five largest number of subscribers, at 50 cents each, 
for the balance of this year. 


F ifty Dollars each 


To the ten people sending me up to July rst, the 
next ten largest lists of subscribers, at 50 cents 
each, for the balance of this year. 


Every Club-raiser shall have a liberal Cash 
Commission, or such Premiums as desired, for every 
subscriber secured ; but the 17 largest agents will 
be rewarded with the $2500—divided among them 

_ as indicated above. 


commands the best work of the 
most eminent living writers and 
artists, and presents the most costly. 
and elegant periodical ever issued 
for ladies and the family. 
culation is far in excess of any 
periodical or magazine in the world 
—now 750,000 copies each issue— 
and its management propose to 
make a determined effort to push 
its circulation to the highest possi- 
ble point (a round million, if possi- 
ble) before July 1st. 


Address— 


THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL 


Its cir- 


PUBLISHING Co. in 
Philadelphia, Pa. iZ 


eA Profitable Outlay. 


A few good proof Etchings, 
costing, with tasteful frame, from 
$70, impart an air of elegance 
and refinement to the home. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., of 
Paris, and 20 East 16th Street 
(Union Sqnare), New York, have 
just issued their new illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue No. 8 
of the best etchings. It will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents in 
postage stamps. 

Information concerning choice 
American Water Colors will also 
be mailed on application. 

All visitors will be welcome to 
call and examine these pictures. 


DECORATION. 


Decoration for the Church 
Interior carefully carried out. 

Send for new Illustrated 
Hand-book. 


Correspondence solicited. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, NEW YORK 
Av care pass the door. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


751 Broadway, New York, 


Will be pleased to mail their Illustrated 
Descriptive Catalogue (with price-list) 
of over suv publicaco covering a wide 
range of aubjects, on receipt of 2.cent stamp. 


CONCERT EXERCISES 
CHILDREN’S DAY! 


MISSIONARY FLOWERS. New Music and 
Recitations, by Mrs. Bateman ana J. H. Fillmore. 
Price, 5cts. 55 cts. per dozen, postpaid ; $4.00 per 
100 not prepaid. 

THE CHILDREN’S OFFERING. New 
Music and Recitations, by Mrs. Savage and J. H. 
Fillmore. Price,5cts. 55 cts. per dozen, postpaid ; 
$4.00 per 100 not prepaid. 

A beautiful new MISSIONARY ANTHEM, 
by Herbert, suitable for Children’s Day, price, 5 cts. 


GEMS AND JEWELS—The Best Sunday 
School Book—By J. H. Fillmoreand J. H. Rose- 
crans. Fine Lithograph Cover. Sample for 25 cts. 


THE MUSICAL MESSENGER is a monthly 
magazine, 32 pages and cover, sheet music size, con- 
taining new instrumental and vocal music, adapted 
to the taste of the musical public, with musical news 
and discussions, stories, etc. $1.00 per year. Sam- 
ple copy, 15 cts. Over $1.00 worth of new music in 
each number. 


Three new G. A. R. Songs for Memorial Day: 


He wasmy Comrade, Where Willows Weep, 
Bringing Spring’s Sweet Blooming. 


Price, 10 cts. each. Samples of the three for 20 cts. 
For any or all of the above address, 
FILLMORE BROS., 141 W. Sixth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
or 40 Bible House, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL. 43, NO. 18. 


Christian 
Topic.’ 


OUR PRIVILEGES. 
ARE WE USING THEM ARIGHT? 


4° 4° nal.) 


(Missionary m g—op 
(Luke xix., 20-27.) 


AW-BREAKERS under sentence of 
death do not expect to be received 
into the homes of the authorities they 
have defied, to be treated as members of 
the family. In no way does the kind- 
ness and love of God show itself more 
clearly than in the Scripture teachings 
that set sin in its true light and yet offer 
to the sinner not only pardon but accept- 
ance as children and as heirs, “joint 
heirs with Christ.” It is only through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour that this is 
made possible, and he came to earth to 
save when men had no desire to be saved. 
‘God commendeth his own Jove toward 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” 

Let us look at some of the privileges 
which are ours, as joint heirs with Christ, 
our Elder Brother. We have the priv- 
ilege of communion with the Father. 
This is much more than the coming to 
him with our needs and asking for a sup- 
ply in the name of Christ—though this 
would be an inestimable privilege even 
if we possessed no other—but an entering 
into the secret place of the Most High, 
and being so conscious of his presence 
and of his strength flowing into our souls 
that we can no more doubt its reality 
than we can doubt our own existence. 
Are we using this privilegearight? Our 
weakness before the power of the tempt- 
er, our inability to cast out the unclean 
spirits over which we have been given 
power, the Gethsemanes where we have 
not always prayed ‘As thou wilt,” and 


to ascend, are silent witnesses against us. 

We have the privilege of being saviors. 
Jesus is the Saviour, “and in none other 
is there salvation : for neither is there any 
other name under heaven, that is given 
among men, wherein we must be saved.” 
But the man who carries a dying man to 
the physician whom he could not reach 
alone is, in a certain sense, his savior, 
though he does not possess the power to 
heal. In some such way as this, Christ 
has left his work in our hands. How 
many have we led to the Saviour? to 
how many do we speak of his power to 
save ? to how many ate we sending mes- 
sengers to tell of his salvation ? 

e have the privilege of service. “I 
am among you as he that serveth,” and 
he offers his disciples a share in this 
blessedvess. Are we winistering to 
friend and neighbor in hisname? Have 
we had our lips purged, and have we 
answered, as did the prophet, ‘“‘ Here am 
I; send me,” when we have heard the 
voice of the Lord saying, ‘‘ Whom shall 
I send, and who will go for us?” Like 
those who went forth preaching every- 
where at the Lord’s command, and found 
the Lord working with them, we have 
the privilege of being fellow-laborers 
with him. 

We have the atom of suffering. 
Says the Apostle Paul : * To you it hath 
been granted in the behalf of Christ, not 
only to believe on him, but also to suffer 
in his behalf.” Are we counting pain and 
weariness and misunderstanding and re- 
jection as merely unpleasant features of 
our earthly life, to be gladly laid aside 
when we enter upon the heavenly ? Then 
to us is this message sent. 

It is written, “* Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him.” It is 
our privilege to claim these blessings 
now. ‘They are promised to us for the 
present as well as for the future heaven, 
so we never need to lack for grace and 
strength and joy and abundance of peace, 
even here and now. Let us ask God to 
reveal them unto us by his Spirit. 

The “inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled, and that tadeth not away, re- 
served in heaven for us,” may be forfeited 
by our failure to use aright here the 
privileges of the children of God. The 
joy of the Lord is not for “ unprofitable 
servants.” | 


1 For the week beginning May 10, 1591. 


Spring 
Medicine 


Is so important that 
everybody knows its ne- 
cessity and value. And 
to Purify the Blood, cre- 
ate an appetite, and over- 
come That Tired Feeling 
there’s nothing equal to 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 


Soups, Etc. 


One pound equals forty-five pounds of 


prime lean Beef. 


Send to us for our book of receipts, showing 


the Calvarys we have not had the courage nt of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and 


auces. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 


“2 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
NOW IN USE. 
Best for Health, Ecoe 
nomy and Beauty. 
Burrons at frontin- 
stead . f CLASPS. ' 
RING BUCELE at hip 
for Hose Supporters. 


ape-fasten But- 
tons—won't pull off. 
-Edge Button 


In 
Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 


everywhere. 
Send for Circular. 


“1X FERRIS BROS. 


Manufacturers, 
G41 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 


CHERRY MALT 


PHOSPHITES.’ 


A WONDERFUL TONIC. 
A PERFECT PICK-ME-UP. 
TONES THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


SOLO BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Bailding, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Bream, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. 0.; Duluth, Minn. 


go together 
—cleanliness and Pearline. If 
you want the former, get the 
latcer. Withanything else, you 
will get discouraged. Pearline 
washes everything- —without 
harm and with little work. 
Clothes cry for it—housework 
is hastened by it—dirt dreads 
it. It costs little to try it—it 
costs a good deal to do with- 


out it, 
Beware of imitations. 214 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


FINANCIAL. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


subscribed ............ $2.000,000 00 
Paid in (Cas 


1,000,000 00 

Surplus and undivided 


This Company solicits correspondence 
about all first-class investments. 
Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial, and Irrigation 
Bonds. A 

I*sues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON. Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec and Treas. 


OFFICES: 

New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire Bt. 
Phila.. ny & Chestnut 8t. Kanzas City. Missouri. 
London. £ngiana. Berlin, Germany. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of Investments. | 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Y 
THE INEVITABLE FAR WESTERN CENTER 


Loans negotiated at 6, 7, and 8 per 
. cent., on improved city real estate, ap- 
praiser to be selected A party loaning ; 

“ e3 penres paid at this end 


he loc.tioa of a new government) 
building at Kansas City, and other im- 
provemerts, make an advance in 
estate certain in the near fuiure. 

We furnish maps and particulars of 
improved and vacant property in and 
about Kansas City. Correspondence 
solicited. 


H. L. JOHNSON & CO., 


Estate INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


BETTER THAN 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


~ Net on from one 
O freely given by 
F 


rmation and references 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 

CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 

THE PUBLISHER BY STATING THAT THEY 8AW 
THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


7% MORTGAGES 


The National Realty Co. will sell for a short 
time lote in Bioux Fails, South Dakota, within one- 
haif uarters of a mile of the Court-house 


NATIONAL REALTY CO., 


103 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 


Financial. 


The average rate for money this week 
has been about three and one-half per 
cent. with sudden advance one day to 
five per cent., which proved only momen-— 
tary. Some three million dollars gold 
was shipped during the week, with ex- 
change at a price that precluded its being 
a regular business transaction. It is a 
rather singular fact that not a dollar of 
gold of the millions that have gone out 
this year has been shipped on the basis 
of exchange quotations, that is, not with- 
out a loss either to the banker or who- 
ever is behindhim. Yet these shipments 
have served to pay what we owe on 
account of sales of shares and securities — 
made to us by the other side during the 
past six months at almost panic prices, 
most of them, and we may be sure that 
these will ail be wanted again there as 
soon as Europe can get somewhat over 
its loss of confidence, and shall have 
supplied its wants in the yellow metal, 
which, it seems, we are the only ones to 
furnish. 

In looking at March imports of mer- 
chandise we find that we have exceeded 
in value the March, 1890, imports by 
over ten million dollars, which indicates 
that we are overdoing it ; especially since 
it brings the figures on the wrong side, 
showing an adverse balance against ex- 
ports of over $2,200,000 against a balance 
in favor of exports in March, 1890, of 
$5,455,415. The balance in favor of 
merchandise exports, however, for the 
past nine months of the fiscal year is 
about eighty million dollars—notwith- 
standing that during that time there were 
several months after the passage of the 
McKinley bill, and before it came into 
operation, when enormous imports were 
pushed forward in order to get them 
in port before the operation of the 
new tariff; and also in face, of the 
fact that our cereal crops were partial 
failures in 1890. We shall doubtless 
have to face larger imports of sugars and 
teas and coffees than before the tariff 
was reduced or taken off of these articles, 
but, then, we can afford to, since our ex- 
ports also are continually on the in- 
crease : for instance, in the nine months 
ending March, 1886, we had exported 
$515,500,000 merchandise, while in the 
corresponding nine months ending March, 
1891, we have exported $697,919,000, au 
increase during five years of $182,000,- 
000 in nine months. Now the imports 
of merchandise for the nine months end- 
ing March, 1886, were valued at $470,- 
986,000, and for the corresponding period 
ending March, 1891, they amounted in 
value to $618,156,000, showing an in- 
crease in the growth of imports of $147,- 
400,000. By these figures we see that 
the increase is in favor of the export 
movement to the extent of $35,000,000. 
If we were to compare with 1888, we 
should find the figures in our favor much 
larger. 

All this goes to show that, without any 
special effort to foster our foreign carry- 
ing trade, we are steadily gaining, rela- 
tively, as against the whole world ; with 
the special efforts to increase trade with 
foreign countries now being made by the 
Government, we may look forward to an 
increase in our behalf that will show up 
remarkably. The London money market 
has been strengthened this week, and the 
Bank of England’s reserve has consider- 
ably increased, due to the fact that our 
gold shipments to Germany have served 
to withdraw the gold demand from Lon- 
don from that quarter. The continued 
shipments to our market from the Euro- 
pean exchanges of all classes of American 
securities has finally reached the inevi- 
table end. We have taken and absorbed 
these securities, and now a movement in 
the whole security list is going forward 
here which seems like a repetition of 
1880. Every day for the past week the 
markets have shown a widening tendency 
with large increases in the volumes of 
business both in the share and bond 
markets. That this movement is reason- 
able and natural to a large degree, every- 
body joins in accepting, and more and 
more money is finding lodgment here 10 
place of securities paid tor and taken 
away. While London has not, as yet, 
enlisted on the purchasing side to any 
great extent, we believe she is bound to, 


for the reason that the large element 
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of speculative and investment capital 
in England cannot find any other 
markets in the world that will begin 
to give them the surety or the satis- 
faction in quality and prospects of 
value that our markets will. Somehow 
a universal preference is felt all over 
Europe for our lines of securities, due 
to the fact that our enterprises have at 
bottom a real demand for them. The 
country is simply making gigantic 
strides, with a market for all of its 
products, and with a volume of products 
that give the railways a great and 
growing business, which has few draw- 
backs, and which insures the value of 
investments. This week has witnessed a 
further advance of two to four per cent. 
in the general list of stocks, while the 
lower-priced shares are beginning te feel 
the impulse ; a speculative movement is 
also on foot with the lower grades of 
bonds. Indeed, the leaven of specula- 
tion is surely leavening the whole lump. 
The signs are that an extraordinary 
boom is on foot, for reasons given in our 
last week’s column. 

The earnings of railways for the 
second week of April, on over eighty 
railway lines, show an increase of nearly 
five per cent., notwithstanding the com- 
parison is being made with the heavy 
- earnings of April, 1890. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease .......... $5,263,200 
Specie, decrease........-. 944,500 


Legal tenders, increase.... 2,408,900 
Deposits, decrease....... . 4,763,500 
Reserve, increase......... 2,655,275 


; Which brings the surplus reserve up to 
about $7,000,000. | 


Money closed at three 
ALL STREET. 


S. F. JAYNE 


S.F. Jayne & Co. 
| (MEMBERS OF THE REAL EsTATE EXcHANGE), 
MANAGERS OF ESTATES. 


Investors in New York 
Reai Estate and Mortgages. 


A. M CuUDNER 


‘FOR RESIDENTS AND NON-RESIDENTS 
PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF PROPERTY AND 
ALL EXPENDITURES. 


28 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS. 


254 West 23d Street and 
59 Liberty Street, New York. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway >; 
NEW YORK. 


| Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exc2ption, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


You ought to know of a Company 
which was organized for the express 
purpose of safely investing money 
for those who need a better rate of 

interest than the banks pay. 

It will cost you nothing to learn 
the facts, and they may be valuable 
to you. 

Tue Provipent Trust Company, 
36 Bremfield 8s., Boston. 


Cnas. E. Greson, Presitent. 
PLEASE MENTION THE CHRISTIAN UNION ) 


VW HY loan money at 5 per cent. when yon 
can get 7 or § with equal security and 
ay? For 


CAPITAL STOCK’ - 


no taxes to particulars write to 
ALFRED 


ELSON, Pres. Chamber of Com 
merce, Utah. 


THE FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY, 


iss Remsen St., Brooklyn, N- 


IS AUTHORIZED TO OFFER FOR SUBSCRIPTION $4(0,000 OF 
PREFERRED CAPITAL 


& Sons Company 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Adams 


THE 
STOCK OF 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of West Virginia.) 


$1,000,000 
DIVIDED INTO 


16,000 Shares, Preferred 
8 per cent. Cumulative 


Stock, $25 per share... $400,000 

24,000 shares, Common 
Stock, $25 per share.. 600,000 
$1,000,000 


All this stock will be issued full paid, is non- 
sosmeeneie, and stockholders have no personal lia- 
ility. 
The Preferred Stock will be entitled to 
a Cumulative Preferential Dividend of 8 
per cent. per annum, payable ‘Sout of the 
earnings of the corporation fore any 
dividend is mude on the Conmon Stock. 


have the same voting power per share. The Com- 
mon Stock will ba entitled to the surplus earnings 
after the claim of the Preferred Stock to 8 per cent. 
per annum cumulative is paid. 

The dividends will be payable semi-annually on the 
first days of May and November. 

16,000 shares of the Preferred 
Stock are offered to the public at 
par. 

Members of the firm of Adams & Sons 
have subscribed for 24,000 shares, bein 
all of the shares of the Common Stock o 
the Company, and engage to hold not less 
than 12,000 shares of said Common Stock 
for a period of five years. and to continue 
in the management of the Company dur- 
ing that time, if desired. 

It is also agreed that the aggregate sal- 
aries of officers shall not exceed the sum 
of 810,000 per annum for five years from 
the date of its organization. 


STATEMENT of the VENDORS. 


The business of Adams & Sons—the manufacture 
and sale of Chewing Gum—was established in the 
year 1870. Its history is ~ne of continued wth 
and prosperitv: Branch offices are now established 
m Chicago, San Francisco, Portland. Oregon; Seat- 
eae Toronto, Canada, and Liverpool, Eng- 

n 


and. 
The net —— for the last five years are shown in 
the following statement : 


NET PROFITS. 
1886 - $97,647.25 
1887 - 110,224.94 
1888 - 169,041.78 
1889 - 102.578.81 
1890 - 176,242 61 


$655,735.39 
Average per year - ' 181,147.08 
Total sa'es 1886 to ) 


To pay 8 per cent, dividends on the entire issue of 
preferred shares requires a net profit of $32,000 per 
annum. During the last ten years the net earnings 


of Adams & Sons have not been less than double that 


sum ony pane. 

It is fully expected that the ratio of increase will 
be greater than in the past, the proposed extension 
of the business being one of the reasons for the in- 
corporation of the Company. 

PROPERTY CONVEYED. The Company 
acquires, free from all incumbrances, all the pro 
erty of the vendors used in connection with their 
business, including the real estate, property, prem- 
ises, the fixed plant, gee! A and also the good- 
will of the business, including all assets, trade 
marks, patents. labejs and designs relating to the 
goods sold by the vendors of the said business; and 
Adams & Sons and all members of the firm agree not 
to engage in any competing business. 

One of the most valuable assets of the business is 
its good will and numerous trade marks, the value of 
which has been established by an expenditure of 
more than $500,000 for purposes. 

ere will be turned over to the Company in real 
estate and manufacturing plant. stock on hand. and 
cash. $400.000. ihe value of the first three items 
will be determined on the ey oy of Hon. Darwin 
R James and Ethan Allen Doty, Esq .who have 
consented to act as appraisers at the request of the 
Franklin Trust Company. 
The business transferred is taken over from May 


Ist, 1891 
All obligations of Adams & Sons on that date will 
be assumed and paid by Adams & Sons. 


Certificate of Examination. 


Office of Barrow, & Co., 
Public Accountants, Auditors, Xc. 
Equitable Building. New York. 
30th March, 1891. 
Epwin PAcKARD. Esq., President, 
Fravklin Trust Company. Brotklyn : 

Dear Sir: At your request the Books and Ac- 
counts of Messrs. Adams & Sons, Brooklyn, have 
been submitted to us for examination. 

For the past five years the net profits shown there- 
by have amounted to 655,735.39, or an annual 
average profit of 131,147.08. 

We havea carefuily ex:smined the Books for the 
three years ending the 3lst D-cember, 189, and find 
that after charging all Expenses, Interest, Bad 
D+ bts, and Vepreciation, the Net Profit for these 
years has been as follows: 


Year 1888, Net Profit, $169,041.78 

66 1889, 102,578.81 

66 1890, “ 176,242.61 
Yours faithfull 


** Barrow, WADE. & 


on May 6th, 
close on May 


after as practicable. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all 
subscriptions, and to make allotments for 
less amounts than applied for. 
In cases no allotment is made the deposit 
application will be return- 
n fu 


Subscriptions are payable as follows: 
Ist, 10 per cent. on application. 

2d, 30 per cent. on allorment, 

3d, 30 percent May 25. 

4th, 30 per cent. June 10. 

Prospectuses and forms of application 
can be obtained at the office of the Frank- 
Jin Trust Company, 186 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, = $100,000. 


916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, Szorzerary. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 
ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED, 


Rererence: Denver National Bank. 


anything about the resources of the new State of 

ashington and the growth of 8:a’ tle. the Queen City 
of Puget 8 nnd ? If s>. address NEW ENGLAND 
NORTAWESTERN INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY, 50 State Street, Boston, Mass. Men- 
tion The Christian Union. 


AMERICAK 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Prefe Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined :.nd approved its plans and 
methods. limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to priorsale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 
IDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000, | bs 


Offers 6 per cent Debentures, secured by 


leposit of first m-rtgagss with the Union Trust 
Execu- 


ited by law. Coanecricat Trastees, 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


Company of New York. Amount of issu- lim- | canp 


What is the use of sending your 
money away out West to be in- 
vested for a long term by strangers 
at 6 per cent., when you can get 8 
or 10 per cent. on first mortgage 
security, right here at home, look 
after it yourself, and get your prin- 
cipal back whenever you want to? 

What is the use of paying rent 
for a bundle of receipts, when a 
monthly payment little or no 
greater will buy you a house in 
any place you like within forty 
miles of New York ?: 

Our shares cost $1a month. A 
share’s par value is $200. Send 
‘or our last report. 

THBAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION. 

way. New York, N. Y. 

F.8 Parmeweg, President. 55 Park Place, New York: 


Hersert M Secretary, Ill B 
New York. 


Association Meeting Monday, May ll, a i 
June 8, 1891, from 5 to 10 Pp We 47 broodwar 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX OITY, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in theCorn Belt. ASAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property. 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


@ year, and such wonderful growth insures a 
rapid advance in ing mat- 
ter, and if you wish to invest tell us how ee and 
we will send full information, with mapa, etc. 

. E. LOVETT & ©O, Daluth, Minn. 


G | 200. Vice-Pres. ; 


FINANCIAL, 


EN or WOMEN desir- 
ing to provide for them- 
selves a permanent income 
during life (an Annuity Bond), 
and to that end willing to de- 
vote a few years to active work, 
and who can furnish creden- 
tials, will find exceptional op- 
portunity in a warrant for the 
sale of the DEFERRED AN- 
NUITY BONDS of the Home 
Life Insurance Company. 


Address B. G. CARPENTER, Fiscal Agent, 
38 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ulation in TWO YEARS, 
PUEBLO 


29,840. It has the only steel works west of the Mis- 
souri River of the 


men), three 
—— smelters in the world (employing 1,800 men), 
and scores of other pros us manufact indus- 
to labore 


HAS DOUBLED in 


tries. Monthly pay ro rs, $700, - Has 
five great s ms. We solicit correspond- 
ence with those ~ A have money to invest. 


Agents, Pueblo, Colo. 


TRUST 


ENVER, COLO. 


Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON. 


We have for sale choice First Mo Loans 


vestors. 
ea that we given careful 
examination an 
absolutely safe. We Yo + 


Dist he other Bonds. W 

00 rict, an er e invite 


d 
Directors :—F. D. Levering, Pres.; O. E. Dickin- 
R. N. Pearson. Sec’y ; Smith, 
Treas. ; Thos. 8. Hayden. 1 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Furnish an investment of 


Unquestionable Security. 
Principal, Interest, and Taxes on Jowa Loans are paid 
romptly. No drouth, no crop failures in Iowa, Care- 
rsonal attention to all business connected with 
loans until paid. Principal and prompt pnyment of 
interest GUARANTEED. 35 years’ experience 
without loss. We are not doing a large business, but 
an ABSOLUTELY SAFE business. References 
Eas d West furnished Correspondence solicited, 


LEAVITT & JOHNSON, sonters Waterloo, lowa, 


OLDEST LOAN AGENCY IN IOWA.~ 


The title, money-lender, has 
come to mean a man with a 
hundred dollars or two as well 
as a banker. 

The little lender -sends his 
money to some western bank 
that he happens to know. 

How this is done and how it 
can be done by those who have 
no acquaintance there is shown 
in a pamphlet published by the 
Kansas City Investment Com. 
pany. 

The pamphlet is free tc 
those who write for it. 


Tug Kansas Crry Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons Boston 


8% to 10% on Ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


REFERENCES: Continental Nat. Bank, N. Y¥., R. G. Du 
& Co-, John V. Farwell & Co., and Metropolitan Na: 
sank, Chicago. Correspondence solicited, 


Absrolutely safe. Interest payable semi-annu- 
ally in Bo-ton or New York Exchange. Tacom 
is growing .«pidly, and is in the riehest sec 
fe) tion of the Northwest. Write for full in- 
formation to Tacoma "T'’rust and 
. (@) Savings Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 


O First Mortgage coans and High 
Crade Investment Securities. 
A IW I> 


& 
It will also rank upon the property and 
assets of the corporation as a prior claim 
to the Common stock in case of liquida- 
tion or dissolution. The two c'asses of stcck 
teal estate in Pueblo is cheaper than in any town 
of its in the United States. 
ee 
| 
(8d.) 
Subscription sts will open at the officg 
of the Franklin Trust Company, No. 18 
t«emsen Street, Brooklyn, 
1890 inclusive - $3,271,799.05 
DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 
By reference ton map of the Usited States sad Con 
ada, you will see that DULUTH is the same distance 
from Buffalo and all points Ea:t.by water, as Chicago; 
ing more than 300 MILES FARTHER 
T,it hasa much larger tributary country. which 
is in the infancy of development. Duluth is increas- 
- 
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THE CHRIS1iAN UNION. 


VOL. 43, NO. 18. 


‘Ratlways and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
phlets during the past week, any one of 
which he will be glad to send on request to 
a reader desiring to visit any of the localities 
described : 


Hot Springs, N. C.: The Mountain Park 
Hotel, and a description of the Land of 
the Sky. 36 pages, illustrated. 

Iowa, Amid the Inland Seas of: A Mid- 
Summer Paradise. 32 pages, illustrated. 

Lake Minnetonka. Minn.: ‘‘ Land of Sky; 

Tinted Waters.’’ 32 pages, illustrated. 

Lake Superior: Along the South Shore. 82 
pages, illustrated and map. 

Maine, Charming Inland Retreats of, Along 
the Maine Central R.R. 41 pages, illus- 
trated, with map. 

Montreal, Canada: ‘The Windsor. 48 pages, 


illustrated. : 
Rockbridge Springs, Va. : Its Attractions as 
a Summer Resort. 47 pages. 


Suburban Homes on the Old Colony Rail- 
road; Describing the Eastern and South- 
ern Sections of Massachusetts. 84 pages, 
with maps and illustrations. 

Summer Days on the **Old Colony.”? A 
List of Hotels and Boarding-houses, and 
Rates of Fare. 24 pages, with map. 

Summer Tours via Maine Central Railroad. 
List of Summer Excursions. 10-page 
folder, illustrated, with map. 

St. Andrews, N. B.: Its Beauties and Pe- 
culiarities as a Health Resort. 46 pages, 
illustrated. 

Summer Tours along the Great Northern 
Railway Line. 48 pages, illustrated. 
Tours, Personally Conducted : White Sulphur 
Springs, Natural Bridge, Luray Cav- 

erns, etc. Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. 
pages, illustrated. 

Tour : Route of Fourth European, under 
the patronage of Mrs. M. D. Frazar. 
Tours: Thirty Summer Trips in July and 

August. Raymond & Whitcomb. 168 


pages. 

Tours, Two Grand Summer, to Alaska. 
Raymond & Whitcomb. 104 pages. 
Tour, Summer of 91: Three Months in Eu- 

rope. Miss H. M. Barbour. 4-page pro- 


gramme. 

Tours, Two Grand, Through the Yellow- 
stone National Park, the Pacific North- 
west, and Canada. Raymond & Whit- 
comb. 120 pages. 

Valleys of the Great Salt Lake ; Describin 
the Two Great Cities of Salt Lake an 
Ogden 56 pages, illustrated. 

Virginia, A Trip Through the Regions of. 
40 pages, illustrated. 

Washington. D. C., Four Personally Con- 
ducted Tours to. 20 pages, illustrated, 
with maps. Pennsylvania BR. R. 

Wonderland ; or, the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska. 94 pages, illustrated. 

White Mountains of New Hampshire, Coast 
an oods of aine, and Beyond. 
‘**Gems of the Northland.’’ 108 pages, 
illustrated and maps. 


SUMMER HOMES. 
Alabama and Maine. 


Grand Hotel, Hotel Waldo, 


Point Clear, Ala., _Little Chebeague Island, 
MOBILE BAY, PORTLAND, ME. 
Opens June 1, 1891. Opens June 15, 1891 


Widely separated, but both haviog similar attrac- 
tions and comforts. The Waldo needs no recom- 
mendation East. Same- ownership now asks patron- 
age for Point Clear. Same terms. ress Owner, 
in May, SIDNEY W. SEA, Po:-nt Clear, Ala. 


California. 


F YOU would like one of the elegant brochures 
mado Beac 


l in the world, cove 
acres. Coronado 
equal in the world as a summer resort. 


Maine. 


FINISHED COTTAGES 
AND 


BUILDING SITES 
On Cushing’s Island, the Gem of Casco Bay. 


Anlillustrated pamphlet on Island, Maine, 


sent on request to Francis Cushing, Msa., or 


The Christian Union. 


GERRISH ISLAND, 


Kittery Point, Maine. 
HOTEL POCAHONTAS cpensin June. 


Hotel. Park Field. 


J. E. FRISBEE, Proprietor. 
Delightfully situated. overlooking the ocean. Ac- 
commodates 100 Bathing and beating. One-eight 
mile from Kittery Point Stat:on. Prices, $9 to $18 
per week. 


\ For Sale 


ITTERY POINT. MAINE.—PEP- 
PERREUL HOUSE. Four wiles from 
Portsmouth, N.H A pleasant, heaithy, and quiet 
summer resort. Seashore and country combiced. 
fishin 
, terms, etc., ress 

KE. F. SAFFORD, 
Preprietor. 


Time-Tables of 


Sailings of any 


Hotel in 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union. 


any Railroad in 


America 


Ocean Steamer 


or River Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any 


America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any I our 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation 
Department of The Christian Union. Your Vacation can be more 
satisfactorily planned after writing to this department for in- 
formation conceraing the places you wish to visit and time- 
tables to aid you in arranging routes. 

Christi7n Union, 30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


Address The 


SUMMER HOMES. 


New Hampshire. 


g. For descriptive circu- | an 


GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, Proprietor. 
For article on the Glen, see page 488 of Christian Union of April 9. 


Opens Saturday, June 27. 


Maine. 


New Hampshire. 


PORTLAND HARBOR, 
Casco Bay, Maine. 


For Bale, 50 acres on an isiand in the bay, with 
eight room cottage in good order. Cottage on an 
elevation, with lawns sloping tothe sea, with Port- 
land City in the distance. Steamer from Portland 
twice daily. New stone Wharf. Price, $4,000. 
Address B. F. STEVENS, 
Box 37, Station D, New York City. 


HOTEL BEACON, 


Winter Harbor, Maine. 


f Bar Harbor on the opposite shore of 
ee bar. modern and elegant in all its ap- 


on for rooms or information may be made of the 
t. room 51, 10 to 12 A. M. 

MRS. ABBIE HOLDER CATES. 


ORK BEACH, MAINE.—DONNELL 
HOUSE. Season of 1891 opens in June- 
Long Sands, a firm, hard beach, nearly two miles in 
length, lies imm.: diately in front of the house. 
Country and seashore combined. Sea fishing, boat- 
ing and bathing. B. G. DONNELL, Manager. 


~ YORK HARBOR, 


HALL HOUSBE opens June 20. 
—— K. 8. M:RSH AALL, Proprietor. 


Massachusetts. 


LYNN, NEAR SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
A delightful resort faciug the sea. 


NOW OPEN. Mazz. F. H. GOULD, Proprietor. 
SWAMPSCOTT, 


OCEAN HOUSE, 


The Leading Resort near Boston. 


175 well-furnished rooms, all modern conveniences. 
Beautiful scenery, good ruads, bath.ng, sailing. an 

r. n Jure 
and Septem ROELLUS W. CARTER, Prop’r. 


HOTEL LANGWOOD, 


BITUATE IN LANGWOOD PARK, OF 200 ACREF, 
Wyoming, Mass., Now Open. 


This house bas the recommendation of the best 
classes; the location and table are uns . All 
advantages of the ra, to- 
ether with valuable miueral springs. p= of air, 

est of vegetabies. etc.. etc.. raised on the place, 
which make it by far the most desirable place of re- 
sort. r 8p sare an acknowledged specific for 
all kidney and bladder troub'es. e house and 
grounds are jighted with electric light. House con- 
nected by telephone, and 30 minutes by train 
d barge from Boston, on Boston & Maine Railroad. 


G. F. BUTTERFIELD, 
Box 378, Melrose, Mass. 


THE PRESCOTT : 


N. H. 

MT. AGASSIZ HOUSE. 
Now open. Good rooms and fine views. Livery. 
For circular address — H. 


MT. WASHINGTON HOUSE. 


With adjoining Cottage Now accommodates 
70 guests). Rooms singly or en suite. House heated 
for early guests. 

Cc. L. BARTLETT, N. H. 


PROSPECT HOUSE, 


Bethlehem, N. H. Away from Main Street, sur- 
rounded with lawns. Good livery. Prices. $7 to $10. 
Mas. GEO. W. PHILLIPS & SON, Proprietors. 


WN. THE CENTEN- 

NIAL HOUSE. Opens June 15. Enlarged 

Situated west end of street Farm and 
L. M. KNIGHT. 


HE UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N. H. En- 

i larged and now accommodates 100 guests. 
Highest elevation in Bethiehem, on Main Street. 
Open 15 June. F. H. ABBOTT. 


ROOKS FARM HOUSE, Franconia, 

N. H. Pleasantly situated, five miles from the 
Profile Houss. Terms from . table. 
For circu'ar address E. C. NELSON. 


T. LAFAYETTE HOUSE, 
Franconia, White Mountains, N. H. 
A delightfu! summer resort among the mountains. 
RICHARDSON BROS., Proprieto:s. 


THE HAWTHORNE 


FRANCONIA, N. 


this season. 
livery. 


sts May 15:h. 
hite Mountains, 
Oid Man of the Mountain. A 


May. June, and 
from Sevtember 15 to November 1. $5 to #7 
week; July, August. to September 15. $8 to $14. 
orrespondence solicited. M. B. WHEELOCK. 


| $8 to $12. 


HOTEL WHITTIER, 
Hampton, N. H. 


Pleasantly located in the beautiful village of 
Hampton. Near beach. Modern improvements. 
Best of drainage. Send for circular. O. H. Whittier. 


ASQUAM HOUSE, 


Shepard Hill, - Holderness, N. H. 


Overlooking Asquam Lakes. Splendid boating, 
bathing, fishing. Telephone connection with tele- 

ravh. 6 new stable and carriage house. Fine 
ivery ; special accommodations for private livery. 
- Delightful location. Superior accom- 
odations. Special rates for June 

Address LEON H. CILLEY. Proprietor, 

Send for descriptive circular. 


HOUSE, Intervale, N. H. 
Open June 1 to November 1. 
J. A. BARNES SONS. 


NTERVALE HOUSE, Intervale, N. H, 
Finest located hotel in the mountains. From its 
broad verandas are views of unlimited extent and 
unsurpassed beauty. No expense has Dn 60a" 
Jocking to the comtort and conveniences of guests 
Its appointments are second to none of the best city 
hotels, and, in addition, has a perfect system of 
Orainage and pure water from a mountain spring. 
This hotel will Se opened June lst. and fr the mont 
of June sp-cia! rates wiil b ade Telegraph 
house. Post-office acdresa Intervale. N. H. 
STEPHEN MUDGETT & SONS. 


SUMMER HOMES. 


New Hampshire. 


[HE CLARENDON, 
. INTERVALE, N. H. 
Opens its first season July 1. Accommodate 
100 guests. Evervthine first class. Fine iocation. 
Pieasant rooms. $8 to $21 a week. 

WEEKS & BRUCE, Proprietors. 


ARTER NOTCH HOUSE » N. 

H. Beautiful drives; 
scenery. Redu for June. Good trout fish- 
ing. J. M. PERKINS. Prop’r. 


Kagle Mountain House and Hall 


JACKSON, N. H. 


Open middle of May. Good trout fishing at 
that time. Mr. GALE, the proprietor, is a great 


lover of that sport. 
Jackson, 


GLEN ELLIS HOUSE. 


Pleasantly situated on the road tothe Glen. Prices, 
Good livery teams daily to Mt. Wasbington 
and return two hours onthe summit For further 
information address 8. M. THOMPSON. 


JACKSON, N. H. 
GRAY’S INN and COTTAGES. 


Will open May 20, 1891. 
Best location of any hotel in Jackson. Speci 
for June; hot-water heat in halis: — 
ences. Write forcircular. C. W. GRAY, Prop'r. 
JACKSON, N. 


JACKSON FALLS HOUSE. 


Opens June 2 for transient and permanent guests; 
bath-room, electric bells, avd perfect 
water system of heating; good trout fishiug; reduc- 
tion for June; music. Transient rater. $2.50 to $3.00 
per day. TRICKEY BROs. 


Spend the month of June in 
JACKSON. 


The IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Opens June 2, by request. 


Reduced rates for that month. 


W. A. MESERVE, Prop’r. 


MAPLE HOUSE, Jefferson, N. H. 
Ready for guests on June Ist. Elevation 1,560 
feet. First of views. Best of cuisine. Large and 


airy rooms. 
F. W. COLLINS, Manager. 


LACONIA, IN. 


VUE DE L’EAU. 


On Winnisquam Heights, overlooking the Lake. 
Mountaia views. Excellent fishing and boating. 
Modern improvements. Special rates for June. 

Cc. C. WEEKS. 


LAK® WINNIPESAUKEE, THE WEIRS. N. H. 


LAKESIDE HOUSE 


Opens June 1, 1891. Special rates for that 
W. WREKS, Prop. 


LANCASTER HOUSE, LANCASTER, N. H. 


Pleasant location with modern improvements, and 
first-class in all particulars. Send for circular. 


NED A. LINDSAY & CO... Proprietors. 


MOUNTAIN HOME HOUSE 


Opens June 1. 1891 Send for circulars. 
Mrs. E. D. SAWYER & SON. 


ITTLETON, N. H —THE MAPLES. 
Fine view of the Presidential and Franconia 
ranges. Within easy day’s trip to all points of inter- 
est. n fires and furnace heat. nd for circu- 

lar. M. F. YOUNG & CO. 


ARTIST’S FALLS HOUSE, 


North Conway, N.H. Few minutes’ walk from 
the famous mineral spring Comfertable rooms and 
good table. AUGUS1U8 EASTMAN. 


ORTH CONWAY, N. H.— Edgewood 

Cottage. A little out of the village; with good 

wountaia views, large rooms. shade trees. Terms, 
$7 to $10. Farm connected. GEO. F. WOLCOTT. 


North Conway House. 


Centrally located in the village of North Con- 
way, New Hampshire. Open throughout the 
year. Terms reasonable. 

L. J. RICKER, Proprietor. 


RUSSELL COTTAGE, 
Kearsarge Village, North Conway, N. H 
Open June Ist, 1891. 


NORTH WOODSTOCK, N. H. 


Deer Park Hotel. 


This hotel is new, built in the most modern style. 
wita all improvements, steam heat, open fireplaces. 
gas, electric balls, and the most approved diainage - 
situs ed at the northern terminus of the Pemigev a-- 
set R . Please send for circviare Adorecs 

BUCHANAN & 


Wunpsor Horst Manchester, N. 
Until June 1, after that North Wvodstock, N. 


North Woodstock, N. H.—Fair View House. 


Within five miles of the Flume and ten from tle 


in | Profile House. Accommceda ions tor seventy-five 
ests. Goo 


rives. 


A view of Pemigewaseet Vai- 
y for thirty miles. A. W. SAWYE 


A R. 


sf 
1 
| 
4 
Was MOUNTAINS —Jefferson High- 
lands, N. H. Highland House. Kleva- 
j tion, 1 650 feet. Reduction for June aod September. 
for circular with picture of the house. 
del Coronado, Coronado Beach, California, soon to | 
The Christian Union. The Hotel del Coronado is the Mouat and 
pineral spriog. coutaining iron and sulphur. within | 


APRIL 30, 1891. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
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SUMMER HOMES. 


| 


Virginia. 


New Hampshire. 


SUNSET HILL HOUSE, 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


level, and commands finest views of White Mount. 
ain scenery. Its elevated position insures a dry at- 
mosphere, in which 


MALARIA IS UNKNOWN. 


Public rooms are large. Music hall and epehectes, 
Extensive junds tennis courts, base-bal 
other outdoor gam farm and nuvery 
connected. Gedosiee, three hundred For de- 
scriptive circular address 


BOWLES & HOSKINS, Sugar Hill, N. H. 
New York City. 


St. Denis Hotel, 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During th t year the Sr. Denis has 
been enlarged and handsome addi- 
which more doubles its former ca- 


acity. 
peal the latest improvements have been 
placed in the new building, with a large and 
be attractive new Dining-room connecting 
the old well-known ° Taylor’s Restau- 
TAYLor. 


New York. 


The Glen Springs Sanitarium. 


Under the medical managementof exverienced 


Located on a bi overteokin males 
of Seneca by Pine orests 
and near the famous Watkins en. 


uipped m ved therapeutic 
Bleciro-thermal, Motiere Saline” and fren 


Pure water—also valuable mine oleae includ- 
Malar Saline, Iron, hur waters. 


Cllmate dry, dity oan any More days of 

y other section of 
and drives. 


Modern improvements: Elevator, Electric Bells, 
Cuisine uns 
For terms and other particulars, address 


WM. E. Manager, 
atkins. N. Y. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. ¥Y. 


lt is a popular resort for health, change, 
rest, or recreation all the year. Elevator, 


Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces, Sun 


Parlor, and Promenade on the roof; Cro- 
quet and Lawn Tennis; Massage; Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, Electrothermal—all baths 
and all remedial appliances. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. | 


OOMS AND BOARD MAY NOW BE 
for the summer in a delightful 
on, 50 miles from New York, =. _ of th 
Erie R. Fast express rnin 
atation near; splendid drives; cool an nie wa alks: 


alls. e of the est 8 oun 
Ge their own carriages and 


newly are ating. to give 
an enjoyable summer ou dr 
MRS. R. DUFF, 


Mountainville, N. Y. 
North Carolina. 


Healthiest Place in America. 


Pleasure and Health Resorts 
AMONG THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Hot Springs, | 
Warm, Healing, 
Rockbridge Alum, 
White Sulphur, 
Red Sulphur, 
Salt Sulphur, 
Sweet Springs, 
Sweet Chalybeate, 
And other Mountain Resorts. 
Also Natural Bridge and 
Old Point 


Pamphlets, circulars, etc., of hotels at the above 
famous resorts sent free on a application to to the Recre- 
ation Department of The C 
TOURS. 
RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave New York July 10, 
and Friday, July 24, for a visit 


ALASKA. 


The outward trip will be made over the 


Picturesque Canadian Pacific Railway, 


with visits to Montreal, Banff Hot Springs, 
the Great ‘of the Selkirks, Vancoua- 
ver, and Victoria. ter visiting Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Pertann, the Columbia Kiver, etc., 
on the wa k from Alas turn will be 
made over 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


with a tour of a week through the 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


During July and August.—A series of ex 
cursions +e leading Eastern 
-. nmi 16.—Trip to Yellowstone National Park and 


ont 27 and September 7.—Excursions ane 
Yellowstone National Park, the Pacific Coast, etc 


<= Send for descriptive circular, series T, designat- 
iwg the particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, New York. 


Private 


Under the patronage of 


Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 


BOSTON, Mass., 


To sail from New York, SATURDAY, 
June 27, 1891, by specially chartered 
steamship ‘“‘City of Chester,” Inman 
line. 

Tour of 45 days, $250. Tour of 59 
days, $350. Tour.of 75 days, $450. 

All traveling, hotel, and sight- 
seeing expenses included. 

Send at once for circulars and ref- 
erences to 

Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 

YO Globe Building, - Boston, Mass. 


Gaze’s Excursions to Europe. 
First class. all $210 and up. 


HOT SPRINGS, N. ©. | with sas, a, 00 and 
Dry. bracing mountain air, beautiful aqenety, the | Departures from New York A pril 22 ag, 3. 
finest baths in a a, 23, 27; 17, 24, aT July 14, and 23.4 
ism. gout, .swimm a excursi specially charte 
as at seashore ; hy tennis, etc. Health, Cape and Russia on, June 27. Fall "Palestine 


pleasure, home comforts, and an unexcelled table. 
Address THE MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL. 


Pennsylvania. 


Beechwood Inn, Jenkintown, Pa. 


,, Mrs. H. B,. MARKLAND & CO. have leased the 
BEECHWOOD INN ” for a term of years with the 
intention of making it the most desirable ot of any re- 

_ fort in ee e neighborhood of Philadel and only 


charming and se : William Pepper, M. Pro- 

vost of the University of of Pennsy ayivania aia ; 8. 
orris, Richard urra 

H. ©. Wooa, M.D.; Hayes and 


alter anan. 
Py OPENS MAY 16, and rooms may now be 


and plane seen on applicati ondays. 
To Fridays, from 2 to 
" Hotal Btrattor rd,” Philadelphia. 


West Virginia. 
To the Readers of this Paper: 


CAPON SPRINGS BATHS, 


hiet. 
WM. H.S » twenty-one years Proprietor. 


ono September 9. Round the world tour, 


Bepte r 10. 
ticketing to all parts of the world. 


Oc tickets lines. Soars 10 cents. 
SON. 940 Broadwa Estab. 1844.) 


( 
Bale Agents for Nile Steamship Co. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


LONDON & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 
ALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 
RN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Sho 

Siooping. and 

Ireland, Scotland, aes, pgland, and to Paris. 

Baggage Chec t New York to 
on. 

For full information, "Folders, Maps, Estimates, 


etc. 
Cc. A. TTONI, Gen. Agt., 852 B’way, N. Y 
route 
and Wagoer Festival, if desired ; 
no pe travel; 72 days: Bs pen $575. A few vacan- 
New Y 2; seventh summer ; 


SUMMER ABROAD FOR BOYS. Two young 
lergymen (Cambridge Instructors) will sail 


A. clergy 


July 1 with six boys for a trip through Germany 


and the Alps. Highest references. Address for 


terms, etc., 5 Grays, Cambridge, Mass. 


towns, cities and sections in oe Ne 
lorado, and GFISHER, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
Chair 


via 
St. Joseph. The Direct 
tou, Pike’s Peak, 
itary and 


Line to the Summ 
Fishing Grounds of 


Florida Orange-Growing 
for Pleasure and Profit. 


THE BOSTON ORANGE GROWERS CO., 


D. P. IVES, President; Wm. E. MURDOCK, Treasurer. 


It owns strictly choice orange groves and orange lands in SOUTH FLORIDA—unen- 


cumbe estate. 


he product of the grove for six years from January 


1, 1891, is 


sold to the Florida Fruit Growers Company (a corporation whose business is to handle 


fruit), and the cash obtained therefor is deposited with 


h The American Loan and Trust 


Company of Boston, one of the oldest, best known, and representative institutions, 


having a cash capital of over 


$1,000,000, and, by indorsement on each certificate of stock 


issued, it agrees to pay from this deposit six per cent. annual dividends on the 
stock, payable semi-annually, at their office in Boston, continuing for six years, after 


January, 1891. 


Stockholders are to receive from that time the full profits of the groves, 


with possibilities of increased dividends. It believes the stock will i increase in value ten 
per cent. each year for the next six years. The par value of the stock is $50 per share. 


Book on “* Orange-Growing for Pleasure and Profit,’’ containing full and com- 
plete account of the business, with references of financial standing, sent free. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM RESPONSIBLE PARTIES. 


M. D. BROOKS, General Agent, Boston Orange Growers Co., 
34 School Street, Boston. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED IN EACH PROMINENT PLACE. 


Rush! Rush!! Rush 


Is the general cry in this busy 
country, and how tired the word 
makes us feel! 
you a lawn or veranda chair, made 
of woven rushes from the Sandwich 
Islands, 
yielding depths you can dream 

away the summer hours. 


‘But we will give 


in whose unique form 


Its price 


is only $6.50, and will last a life- 
time. 


KEELER & CO., 


91 Washington Street, just beyond Adams Sy., Boston, Mass. 


TRAVEL. 


TA MAN 


JNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wits 


OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THI6 MAP OF THE 


ort an 
rit 4 
fr 
Ne 4 %, or! 
c A 
Pues i 4 ‘+ 
Sp i — GREA 
Rock Island 
za ROUTE 


wa | Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 


mies The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 


RO ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, ouUx 
OLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOB- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEA ORTH, SAS 

, TOP , DENVER, COLORADO Gs 
and ast Express Trains daily from 
KAN CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from all 


braska, 
EL RENO, 


Bcenic Resorts o 


Ogden, Helena, 
San Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains daily between Ohicagc 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 


nections for all points North and Northwest. 
Chair from Kansas 


ps, Folders, or 


For Tickets, Ma further informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILE 


VIRGINIA. 


The Bonanza of the Future! 


THE COMING IRON DISTRICT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


— 


For maps, reference book, pamphlets, etc., de- 
scriptive of the wonderful mineral and agricultural 
resources of the State, apply to agents of the NOR- 
FOLK & WESTERN RAILROAD, 290 Washington 
Street, Boston ; 303 Broadway, New York ; 1,433 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C.; or to General 
Office, Roanoke, Va.; or to Recreation Department 
of The Christian Union. 


BOOKS BY 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 


The following books by Mr. Hamriitron W. 
Masre will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


{UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 


WHERE. 12mo. $1.25. 
MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo. $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. $1.00. 


8 
prinas|QUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Na 


ture Described by Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie, and Some of Her Familiar Scenes 
Illustrated. The illustrations are photo- 
gravures from Nature, with remarques 
drawn by Frank T. Merrill. Oblong 
quarto, limp cover, with photogravure on 
Japanese paper, gilt edges. Price, $4.00; 
cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union, 
30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


HE Christian Union Handy Binder will 
ress 


be sent by mail for 75 cents. Add 


the Publisher, at this ‘office. 


| 
| 

eee 
| 
| 
| 7 
| 
} | 
| 
| 
| 

h spacious stables on the piace, at reasonabie ra' es. | | 
| N 

| 
| 
rpoo. } to an an 
‘Inn’? hasthe advantage of a station on the | Live CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
grounds. and 50 trains daily each way The cuisine | and To 
will be thoroughly American, while the service will | to and from Mani- 
be French. The following references will be a suf- | prings, and all Sar 
ficient “4tt Se OT ‘ n?? | Colorado—offering 
| choice of routes ver to and from Salt Lake 
| BP Portland, Los Angeles and 
and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite % 
| Iowa and Minnesota. 
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IFHE INTELLIGENT COM- 
POSITOR. 


There are some things that the average 
prnter cannot or will not do, and some 
that he both can doand does. The former 
are not nearly so numerous as the latter, 
so they may be catalogued before a 
schedule is attempted of his virtues. 

- The average compositor cannot be per- 

suaded that there is such a word as “ in- 
genuous.” He is certain to make it into 
“ingenious ” at least nine times out of 
ten ; and then, to restore the a - 
tween the u and thei, he is very likely 
to make “insidious” into “ insiduous,” 
possibly misled by “deciduous,” which 
he uniformly gets right. 

His pons asinorum, however, is “ con- 
sensus,” which he will set up “ concen- 
sus” in spite of the united efforts of 
writer, proof-reader, and the whole staff 
of editors. The word “census” seems 
to carry him off his feet, and he lives and 
dies in the belief that the longer word is 
census,” with the “con” prefixed. 

Every printing office has what are 
called “style rules,” which are intended 
to be followed as closely as possible. A 
common, though not universal, rule is 
that figures are to be used instead of 
printing the numbers out at length, but 
this rule could hardly excuse the compos- 
itor for setting up the familiar line of the 
old hymn so that it read “10,000,000” 
(ten thousand thousand) “are their 
tongues, but all their joys are 1,” or for 
spoiling the editor’s quotation from the 
song, “Meet Me in the Lane at Half- 
Past Nine,” by setting it up, “Meet Me 
in the Lane at 9:30.” 

One more illustration completes the 
category of his ordinary misdeeds 
Whenever an attempt is made to quote 
the celebrated chapter “On the Snakes 
of Iceland,” which is comprised in the 
words, “ There are no snakes in Iceland,” 
the compositor, no matter how legible 
his copy, will convert “Iceland” into 
“‘ Ireland,” the St. Patrick legend being 
apparently more familiar to him than the 
history of Iceland. 

But now let us see what the compositor 
can do and does do every day of his life. 
He takes a manuscript, the chirography 
of which would make the lid of a Chinese 
tea-chest blush with envy, translates it 
into the vernacular as he goes along, cor- 
rects the spelling and the grammar, and 
oftentimes the rhetoric, and turns it out, 
not as the author wrote it, but as he in 
tended to write it. He sets up better 
English than most men can write ; he can 
detect errors of fact as well as of style; he 
can give the horse editor points on sport- 
ing matters, and the religious editor on 
theology ; he can appreciate even the 
merits of a discussion on the tariff, and 
detect the fallacies in a profound leader 
on economics ; and he can do more hard 
and intelligent work in a given time, if 
he has to, than any other sort of handi- 
craftsman. 

Setting off, then, his eccentricities and 
idiosyncrasies against his fund of general 
information, his knowledge of a wide 
range of subjects, and his ability to dis- 
criminate between good and bad literary 
work, it is surely no misnomer to call 
him the “intelligent compositor.” —[San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


—The Boston “Transcript” says that 
the old story is matched of the Boston 
woman who, having gone to heaven, reap- 
peared in a séance and said, when asked 
if she was happy there, “ Well, it isn’t 
Boston.” The new story is of a Boston 
man who dreamed he was on the other 
side, and was surprised to find his wife 
and daughters all at home (which, by the 
way, was quite such a home as theone he 
pays taxes on here). He expressed his 
surprise at the table, and the entire fem- 
inine contingent responded in a mournful 
chorus, “Oh, there’s nowhere to go; 
there are no lectures here.” 


* QORANGE-GROWING FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT.” 

A book with this title will be sent free on 
application to the Boston Orange Growers 
Co., whose advertisement appears on our 
financial page this week. 


BRAINERD &£ ARMSTRONG’S Wash 
Silks, Asiatic es—the only absolutely 
Fast Colors ° 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


\ 
[Za OxyGEN 


aA 


Men and Women resort 
to stimulants sometimes ; 
and they know its wrong. 
To feel good after a square 
meal ora lungful of nour- 
ishing ozone is all right. 
This is fuel for the en- 
gine. So with CompounD 


. It invigorates because it is food. 
It is oxygen ozonized; charged with elec- 
tricity. When it gets to the breathing sur- 
faces it is very quickly appropriated. 

CompouND OxyGEN makes strength, genuine 

strength, for it remains when you quit this remedy. 


After an inhalation you tingle and glow all over, 


& 


circulation is quickenec, the chest expands. 


A book of 200 pages will tell you who have been restored to health and 
strength by the use of COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


This Book is worth reading. 


The patients do the talking in its pages—not Drs. STARKEY & PALEN. 


Che name and address is at the end of each indorsement. 


You can find these revitalized men 


ind women and get up a correspondence if youlike. If you want the Book you get it FREE. 
DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


120 Sitter CAW FRANCISCO. CAL. 


66 Church Street, TORONTO, CANADA. 


HOW DOES IT COMPARE WITH THE FLYER OF TO-DAY ? 


And yet the old fogies on that car thought it would never be improved upon. 8o it is with the old- 
fashioned preparations of oxygen, that had no reference to the existence of disease germs which were 
unknown. Aerated Oxygen is prepared with special reference to the killing of the germs of disease 
and is just as much an “imitation ” of old formulas as is the modern locomotive an imitation of th® 


ancient specimen above. 


It goes at once to its work of slaying the invaders and driving them out of the system. In this way it 
cures Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, and all throat and lung diseases, and we have the proof 


in new and enlarged book of cures, Free. 
For sale by all druggists. Principal Depots, 19 Beekman 8t., N. Y.; 70 State St., Chicago; Herald Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. Main Office and Laboratory, Nashua, N. H. 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO. 


Applied into Nostrils is Quickly 
Absorbed, Cleanses th 
Heals the Sores and Cures 


CATARRH 


Restores Taste and Smell,quick 
ly Relieves Cold in Head and 
eadache. 60c. at 

ELY 56 Warren 


HUW MONEY IS MADE. 


Bank of England notes are made from new 
white linen cuttings, never from anything 
that has been worn. So carefully is the paper 
prepared that even the number of dips into 
the pulp made by each workman is regis- 
bored on a dial by machinery, and the sheets 
are counted and booked to each_ person 
through whose hands they pass. They are 
made at Laverstroke, on the River Whit, in 
Hampshire, by a family named Portal, de- 
scending froma French Huguenot refugee, 
and have been made by the same family for 
150 years. They are printed within the build- 
ing, there being elaborate arrangements for 
making them so that each note of the same 
denomination shall differ in some particular 
from the other. 


CAP DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ Breakfast Caps, Widows’ Caps, Oid Ladies’ 
Caps and Dresses, Nurses’ Caps, Night Cape. 
Also special styles copied and made toorder. The 
most complete department of the kind in the coun- 
try. Twenty-five years’ experience. 


JAMES G. JOHNSON, importer and Retailer of Dry Goods, 
8 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Simplicity 
of Christianity 
By LYMAN ABBOTT 


A sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, and re- 
cently published in The 
Christian Union. 


24 pages and cover. 
Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
$5 a hundred copies. 


30 La Fayette Place. 


Poach them in the Buffalo Steam 
S E Egg Poacher. The handiest rittie 
you ever saw. Poaches 
eggs by steam. The easiest, the 
best way. See one at hardware 
store or write sole manufacturers, 

Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, K.Y. 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ 


WANTS 


each word in 


A SUBSCRIBER wishes to find for a friend a few 
boarders; children preferred ; tuition if desired. 
Location, twenty-eight miles from New York 
City, in a healthful, hilly country place. Ref 
ences exchanged. A 


er- 
net, N.Y 4 ddress Home, Box 32, Nan- 


A YOUNG GERMAN LADY, who teaches in 
one of the best seminaries of try and 


harac- 
M., 16 Middie Dod Hail, Fanenen, 


OLD COINS WANTED-—Including silver dol- 
lars, half-do » Quarter dollars, dimes, half- 
dimes, one-cent ana haif-cent pieces, &c. Will 
pay enormous prices for single pieces of certain 

ates that were coined between 1794 and 1883. 
adaress L, G. Grund, Philadel 


A SUBSCRIBER wishes to find for a friend a 
few boarders; adults preferred. Location, fvot- 
hills of the Catskills on the Delaware River. 
i. Beven hours ride on the Ontario & Western K. R. 
— ony York. Address 16 E. 65th 8t., New 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—An Amherst graduate de- 
aires to tutor during the summer months; can 
fitfor college or would serve asa traveling com- 
ences exchacrged. Apply to 


ai. panion. efer 
**Tutor,”’ 19 Suffolk Street, Hoiyoke, Mass. 


A YOUNG LADY about to close e 
several years’ standing with a 
family wishes a position as compani0On or govern- 
Bay P. O.,, Boston. : 


TO RENT-—A house of nine rooms, with barn and 
garden, in Demarest, on the Northern New Jer- 
sey Railroad ; eight minutes’ walk from station, 
and thirty-five from Jeisey City. For particu 
E. M. V., No. 9,084, Christian Union 


FRANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, 
offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in 
Boulogne ‘and-Aze Tiomphe: 

re de omphe. 
among Christian Union subscribers. ee 


TO LET—Cheap, furnished brick house and twenty 
seven acres on Hudson River at West Park, near 
Esopus; house has twenty-one rooms, bathrooms, 
an urnace; gardener’s heuse, stables, bath 
and boat house, with landing for vessels at all 


tides, on premises; fine views. Apply to Chal- 
mers Wood, 55 Broadway, or C. B. pe & , on 
premises. 


FINE CHURCH ORGAN for sale v heap. 
Price, $1,000. Address E. W. Bullinger. 75 Ful. 
ton Street, New York, for full particulars. 


FOR SALE-—At Guilford, Conn., $3,500, two-story 

pd; fruit and shade trees; large . Ad- 
dress 8., P. O. Box 15, Guilford, Gem. 


CLERGYMAN of long experience and high 

@ outioco or a 

A. B., No. 9,149, Christian Union Office. kg 


YOUNG LADY desires home and situation. Had 
rome experience as teacher; nice sewer; would 
do light housework or office work or any work 
in : ii power. Address Box 83, Kast Millstone, 


FOR SALE-—The following bound volumes of 

**Scribner’s Magazine,’’ 1870, °72, and '73. 
volumes also of the ‘** Century,’’ not bound, 

1881, ’84, °87, °88—forty-two numbers, com- 
piete; °83 and ’84, seven numbers; ’85 and ’86, 

eight numbers; and °87, three numbers. Ad- 
dress R., 25 Chestnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


WANTED-—Two competent Protestant 
women (friends or tisters preferred) to do the 
housework for a family of eight persons. Good 
wages, & pleasant home, and considerate em- 
ployer offered in exchange for interested and 
conscientious services. Address Box 753, Water - 
bury. Conn, 


ORGANIST WANTED-—As supp'y for three 
or four summer months ia an East Side church. 
Salary, $16 per month. Two manual and pedal 
orgau. Address DE. G. 8. Webster, No. 107 East 
Forty-fifth street, New York City. 


WaANTE D—An elderly Christian woman as house- 
keeper at Burnham Industrial Farm, Columbia 

oa uties mainly to supervise the work 

of boys in dormitories and househo'ds. No su- 
pervision of kitchen or meals required. Must be 
gentle, patient, firm, and ilant. Salary, $20 
— month. Addrass Sister Frances, Burnham 

od. Farm, Canaan Four Corners, N. Y 


ius 


THE GROSS FOUNTAIN PEN 


of to-day is the only natural writing instrament destined to share the permanent and unapproachable reputation 
Of the CROSS STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 


GREENOUGH, HOPKINS & CUSHING, successors to THE CROSS PEN CO., 


168 and 170 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


we RINGS DRYER, WEARS LONGER anil 


the crank attached to either roll, @ 


novil and never rusis, 


THE 
EMPIRE 


isthe only wringer which does not have | A FN 


It is the only purchase 
gear er made, 


™ Does mot Grease the Clothes. Solid 
White 
ple Wringers sent at wholesale price 


Agents wanted. 
Empire Wringes Co., Auburn.N. Y. 


THE 


EMPIRE 


Rubber Rolls, Warranted. Sam- 


alers sell it. 


| 
i | Want Micements of forty words or less 
i} will be published under this heading, fo 
subscribers only, at 5O cents 
cents a week ts charged for 
7~)) 
( 
who 8 renc uenotly, wishes a position as 
companion for the summer months for board. 
Ss Best of references furnished. G.G., No. 9,061, 
Christian Union Office. 
4 A MEMBER of the graduating class in Princeton 
University wants employment for the summer 
as tutor, secretary, companion, reader, or the 
| like. Facuity 
ig ter. Address 
| N. J. 
| 
| oom 
TH 
HAYFEVERS) 24 
500 
| 
y ; I WOULD LIKE to buy one or two old collec- 
+h Weds WN U tions of postage stamps, or sets, or single stamps 
ty SZ € ae of old issues. either United States or foreign, to 
: w add to my private collection. Would be glad to 
= exchange ea with any other coilector. 
(3 Philateliet, 9,182, Christian Union Office. 
consiructed in this way to save labor. iI 


a= 


APRIL 30, 1891. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Correspondence. 


NATIONAL AND INDIVIDUAL. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

An article in your issue of March 12, 
by J. H. Griffith, has just come to my 
notice, in which he says: “‘ Does not the 
divine law of love apply to national as 
well as individual affairs? Is not Eng- 
land or Mexico our neighbor in the same 
sense as the occupant of the next house? 
Ought we not as a nation to love neigh- 
boring nations as we do ourselves ?” And 
then proceeds to read our nation a lesson 
for their shortcomings. 

His reasoning seems to be that our 
nation could, if they would, elevate half a 
score of European nations ; that in the 
attempt there is no danger of our being 
depressed to their level. 

i wish to inquire if he exemplifies the 
law of love by purchasing a bill of gro- 
ceries for each family who are poorer 
than himself in his town or county every 
time he purchases one for his family ? 
I would like to ask him how he thinks 
it possible for our nation to relieve the suf- 


_ fering occasioned by poverty in half a 


score of European countries,each of which 
has a population equal to our own, and 
a very much larger per cent. of the poorer 
class. Can we meddle with their laws, 
customs, or social organizations? Eng- 
land’s boast was, ‘‘Slaves cannot breathe 
in England,” but could England free our 
slaves? No more can we free the teem- 
ing millions of Europe from the chains 
of poverty and the evils and wretched- 
ness resulting therefrom. 

He seems to insinuate that our tariff 
is a prolific source of their poverty. 

One of the stock arguments of free- 
traders is that the tariff does not benefit 
the laboring class in this country, that it 
benefits only the miners and manufact- 
urers. Is that class of men in Europe 
so much more magnanimous than the 
same class in our own country that they 
would permit the benefits to be derived 
to accrue to the laborer ? 

Two of my neighbors, Irishmen born, 
men of intelligence, tell me that when 
the potato famine prevailed extensively 
in Ireland in ’46 and ’47, and England 
repealed the corn laws (which was simply 
removing the tariff from imported grain), 
enabling the starving Irish to purchase 
food cheaper, the employers told their 
laborers that now, when they could pur- 
chase food cheaper, they must work 
cheaper. Now, my dear sir, if our mar- 
kets were open to England’s manufact- 
tures (or any other European nation), 
what reason have you for believing that 
the laborers would receive the benefit ? 

H. E. StEwarp. 

TRAVERSE Ciry, Mich. 


ARE THERE TOO MANY 
CHURCHES ? 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
I am much interested in the article by 
the Rev. William Barrows, in The Chris- 
tian Union, April 9, and I would like to 


~ ask you a few questions in connection. 


Have we too many churches, or not 
enough Christians? I read quite re- 
cently that there was not nearly room 
enough in the churches in New York City 
to seat the adult population of the city. 
I do not know how it may be in Boston, 
but question if there be more than room 
enough. 

Is not the number of those who attend 
church decreasing, in the smaller as well 
as the larger communities ? When I go 
to church on Sunday I am always struck 
by the number of young men and chil- 
dren on the streets, and women in the 
windows, who are obviously not going to 
any religious service. I doubt very much 
if there are many places where the seat- 
ing capacity of the churches is greater 
than the people require, provided all, 
or nearly all, attend church. 

Dr. Barrows uses an expression like 
this : ** All who can be induced to hear 
the Gospel.” Is it your belief that the 


‘Majority of our church members are 


making any effort, worthy of the name, 
to induce others to hear the Gospel ? Do 
they welcome strangers to their Sunday 
services —especially poorly dressed 
Strangers? Do they endeavor to bring 
men to Christ with the same earnestness 


and persistence with which they carry on 


_ their secular business ? If so, will not 


our meeting-houses be filled during the 
coming summer, instead of our Sunday 
excursion trains and steamboats? The 
latter are usually crowded, while, as Dr. 
Barrows well says, the churches are one- 
half, one-third, one-fifth filled. 

What are the majority of our ministers 
preaching ? Are they preaching the vital 
truths Christ came to teach and to 
exemplify, “friendship toward God,” 
demonstrated by love and service toward 
his children? If so, why is not the 
church everywhere filled with earnest 
listeners and laborers? Are not most 
ministers catering to the demand of the 
churches that they preach an easy Gospel; 
so easy that one has nothing to do but 
believe and be baptized, and occasionally 
have sweet hours of prayer and of feel- 
ing religious? Is it not dangerous for a 
minister to preach much about love and 
service to one’s neighbor? Whatever a 
minister’s conviction may be, does not 
the necessity for food and education for 
his children often close his mouth? I 
hear a great deal said about the neces- 
sity fora minister’s having tact—which 
means, literally, that he preach so as to 
make everybody feel comfortable. 

In The Christian Union you reported 
Professor Briggs as saying that “if a 
man lived and taught to-day exactly as 
Christ lived, the cry would go up from the 
streets of New York, ‘Crucify him !’” 
Is it not time that we had a few minis- 
ters—that our theological seminaries 
trained a few—who were ready to be 
crucified in order that new life might 
come into the Church ? 

If the masses are not in the churches on 

Sundays, and are in excursion trains and 
steamboats, is it not because Christians 
do not push their Christian business as 
railroad companies push theirs ? 
_ As to the misappliance of funds, do our 
missionary secretaries properly investigate 
fields wherein to establish new churches, 
and the condition of churches which receive 
home missionary aid ? Would not proper 
investigation show that many aided 
churches are abundantly able to support 
themselves, with proper effort, and that 
the aid has pauperized them and made 
them so contemptible in the eyes of hon- 
est men that such men would not stoop to 
become members of them ? 

Would not the withholding of aid to 
these fields cause one of two results— 
either they would die outwardly, being 

y dead, or, if there were any real 
life in them, it would spring up with new 
vigor, and the church become a power for 
good ? Mary StTarrR WATERS. 


MR. GRINNELL AND HORACE 
GREELEY’S ADVICE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

J. B. Grinnell, the founder of the Iowa city 
which bears his name, died recently. Lowa 
College is located at Grinnell. It was to 
him that Horace Greeley addressed the 
famous remark, ** Go West, young man, and 
grow up with the country.’’ He was a young 
Congregational minister in New York State 
before he acted on this advice.—|Christian 
Union, April 16. 

In 1844 I went to Wisconsin, thena 
Territory. There I found young Grinnell, 
as acolporteur. At that time he wrote 
and published a pamphlet entitled ‘“ The 
Home of the Badgers,” the epithet being 
a designation of Wisconsin people. From 
the proceeds of that pamphlet, which had 
a considerable sale, he went to New York 
and entered Union Seminary. On his 

uation he preached for a year toa 
church on Fourth Street—whether Con- 
gregational or Presbyterian I know not, 
but I think the latter. If Greeley said 
to him, **Go West,” which I doubt, it 
must have been after he had already been 
there. C. H. A. BULKLEY. 


One of the best signs of the times in the 
matter of dress is the attention which is 
lately being paid to hygienic underwear for 
ladies and children. ost important of all 
is the underwaist, which allows perfect free- 
dom of movement, does not press heavily 
upon any vital part, and gives the wearer 

e and suppleness. ‘*'The Double Ve 
Waist,’’ which is made in all sizes and styles 
from infants’ to ladies’, and in great variety 
of texture, is the best garment of the kind 
which has been produced, and ladies are cer- 
tain to be pleased if, in ordering for them- 
selves or their oo children, they make 
sure of getting this popular garment. 


AYER?’S Sarsaparilla has cured others and will cure you. It will cure you of 


Indigestion ; it will cure you of Liver and Kidney Complaints; it will cure you of any 
disease originating in impure blood. AY ER’S Sarsaparilla is the best medicine to 
take during the months of MARCH, APRIL, MAY. It is pleasant to the taste, power- 
ful in its action, and always efficacious. It relieves that tired feeling, restores the vigor 
of health, and makes the weak strong. It quickens the appetite, aids digestion, and is 
the best—THE SUPERIOR MEDICINE —for all diseases peculiar to SPRING. Take 
AYER?’S Sarsaparilla. Don’t be induced to believe that anything else is just as good. 
Remember AY ER’S Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of which it is said, HAS 


CURED OTHERS, WILL CURE YOU. 


TEN POUNDS 


TWO WEEKS 
THINK OF IT! 


As a Flesh Prod 
no question but 


EMULSION 


' Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 
| Of Lime and Soda 

is without sival. nave 

gained a Pour 


CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND 
COLDS, AND ALL FORMS OF WASTING DIS- 
EASES. AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 
Be sure you get the genuine as there are 
poor imitations, 
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WILL NEW ILLUSTRATED 


PAMPHLET-BOOK. ENTITLED 


NOT RADICAL DRESS REFO 


BY CAROLINE M.Dopson, M.D. PRES. NAT’L WOMANS 


HEALTH OF AmERICA,OscaR B.Moss,.M.D. 
Mrs. ANNIE JENNESS-MILLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


free lo E 


UPON APPLICATION TO 
GEORGE FROST «CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, 


Send for a trial Sample Bottle of 


KARILPA 


THE NEW ENGLISH) 
TOILET WATER: 
Of THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


York Obser ver. 


in which it is put up, as 


P.O. Order to Caswell, Mas 
=. Co., New York, or Melvin 


any address. Try it! 
Latest Production of 


177 New Bond St., London, 


The Crown Lavender Sal 


ts. 
At wholesale by McKesson & Robbins, Hall & Ruckel, 
Park & Tilford, W. H. Schieffelin & Co., Munro & Bald- 
win, New York, Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, and all 


leading wholesale Druggists. 


COSTLY BUT ESSENTIAL. 


‘** But, professor, it seems to me that you 
charge a high price for the coaching which 
my boy needs.”’ ‘* Well, you can find plenty 
of people who will charge less, but if you go 
to them I am afraid the boy will not pass my 
examination.’’—([Fliegende Blatter. 


Christian Union 

Handy Binder will 
be sent by mail for 75 
cents. Address the Pub- 
lisher, at thes office. 


who have now the honor of offering 
this incomparable toilet req- 
uisite, for the first time, to the 
American public. It will prove a 
luxury and delight in every home. 
“Pungent and most refreshing. 
Something very delicious.” — New 


“Nothing in the way of Toilet 
Water so choice in quality, and so 
unique and tasteful in the manner 


Karilpa Toilet Bouquet has 
. been seen in London. It is cer- 
tain to prove a great favorite 
with all who desire a delicious 
and most refreshing Toilet 
Water.” London Court Journal. 

Sold by all Druggists in 3 sizes: 


4 oz., 75c.; 6 oz., $1; 8 oz., $1.25. 


Send 25 cents, or Sarees. or 


® Badger, or T. Metcalf & Co., 
Boston, or Geo. B. Evans, Phila., 

and a full one-ounce trial bot- 
ftle of this delicious Toilet 
Water will be sent post-paid, to 


The Crown Perfumery Co., 


Makers of the celebrated 
Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume and Soap and 
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